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INTRODUCTION 

In  this  book  I  have  tried  to  preserve  the  story  of  my  great-grand- 
mother, Susan  Dade  Canady  Langdon,  and  make  it  real  and  readable 
to  young  people.  Her  Journals  and  letters  have  been  my  source  material. 
Unlike  many  books,  most  of  my  characters  are  real  people.  My  apolo- 
gies to  their  descendants  if  I  have  put  words  into  their  ancestors'  mouths 
that  offend  them.  I  have  tried  to  stick  close  to  the  truth,  and  still  tell  a 
good  story. 

Since  the  material  is  voluminous  and  the  story  long,  I  have  divided 
it  into  three  books : 

Book  1 .  Susan's  trip  west  —  1 847 

Book  2.  Her  pre-war  years —  1847  to  1861 

Book  3.  The  War  and  Post-war  years  —  1861  to  1869 

I  am  indebted  to  Elinor  G.  Robinson  for  the  frontispiece  and  Hen- 
rietta Herndon  Tweedie  for  the  sketches  throughout  the  book. 

Many  in  my  family  have  encouraged  and  helped  me.  In  particular,  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  daughter,  Henrietta  H.  Tweedie,  and  my  niece, 
Alice  Robinson  Stevenson,  for  their  practical  suggestions  and  criticism. 

Henrietta  R.  Herndon 
Summer  1962 
Pentwater,  Michigan 


CHAPTER  ONE 

BEAUFORT,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1847 

It  was  a  beautiful  fall  day,  and  though  the  leaves  were  changing  color, 
very  few  had  fallen.  The  breeze  from  the  sea  not  only  carried  a  salty 
tang,  but  there  was  a  chill  in  it,  a  warning  that  even  in  this  southern 
town,  winter  could  be  cold  and  uncomfortable. 

However,  it  was  pleasantly  warm  here  in  the  kitchen  where  the  re- 
mains of  a  fire  burned  in  the  old  fireplace  that  took  off  the  early  morn- 
ing chill.  The  copper  kettle  hanging  from  the  spit  was  used  only  for 
beauty  nowadays.  A  big  stove  that  burned  wood  made  cooking  easier. 
When  the  stove  was  installed,  the  man  wanted  to  seal  up  the  fireplace 
and  use  the  flue  for  the  stove.  Mrs.  Canady  would  not  hear  of  it.  Many 
enjoyable  hours  had  been  spent  around  that  flagstone  hearth,  and  she 
expected  to  have  many  more. 

The  stove  and  a  new  chimney  could  be  built  on  the  other  wall  be- 
tween the  two  windows.  And  so  it  was  done.  Most  of  the  chairs  in  the 
room  were  around  the  breakfast  table,  but  there  was  one  rocker  with 
a  worn  cushion  (to  soften  the  hard  wood  seat)  by  the  fireplace.  Near  it 
stood  a  youth's  cane-seated  chair  surrounded  by  wooden  toys.  The 
floor  was  bare,  and  made  of  wide  boards  almost  white  from  much 
scrubbing. 

It  was  quiet  in  the  room  after  the  turmoil  of  the  family  breakfast. 
The  banjo  clock  on  the  wall  ticking  loudly,  showed  the  time  to  be 
nine-thirty.  Brother  Isaac  had  taken  Frances  to  her  school  on  the  way 
to  his  own.  The  private  school  where  he  taught  was  for  boys  only. 
Baby  Julia  had  wanted  to  play  with  the  Barry  children,  so  the  colored 
boy,  Jim,  had  taken  her  over  there,  and  would  stay  and  see  that  the 
children  didn't  go  down  to  the  River. 

The  colored  cook,  Aunt  Josie,  had  taken  the  breakfast  dishes  and 
pots  and  pans  to  the  wash  house.  Only  Mrs.  Canady  and  her  daughter 
remained.  They  were  seated  at  the  breakfast  table  before  the  window, 
through  which  the  morning  sun  shone.  A  discussion  between  mother 


and  daughter  begun  the  night  before  had  been  renewed  over  coffee. 
The  girl,  Susan  Dade  Canady,  was  a  pretty,  slim  dark-haired  young 
thing,  and  she  had  an  eager,  starry-eyed  expression  as  she  leaned 
across  the  table  pleading  her  cause. 


"Mama,  did  you  sleep  on  it?  Won't  you  let  me  marry  William?" 

"Oh,  Susan,  I'm  not  sure  it  is  the  right  thing  for  you/'  answered  her 
mother. 

"If  dear  Papa  were  here,  he'd  say  fYes'." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right.  Your  dear  Papa,  God  rest  his  soul,  was  al- 
ways seeking  adventure.  That  is  why  he  found  such  pleasure  in  going 
to  sea.  He  claimed  the  sea  was  never  the  same.  As  a  sea  captain  he 
enjoyed  his  struggle  with  the  elements  as  well  as  the  strange  ports  he 
visited.  You  get  your  adventurous  spirit  from  him." 

"Mama,  you  never  told  him  to  stay  at  home.  You  always  bid  him  a 
farewell  with  a  smile.  Why  won't  you  let  me  go,  too?"  Susan  continued 
to  plead. 

"That  was  Asa's  life.  He  loved  the  sea.  I  know  he  loved  his  wife  and 
children,  too.  I'm  not  sure  which  came  first.  I  never  wanted  to  make 
him  choose." 

Rather  shocked,  Susan  asked,  "Were  you  actually  jealous  of  the 
sea?" 

"I  suppose  I  was,"  answered  her  mother.  "It  was  a  force  that  pulled 
him  away  from  me.  Sometimes  it  was  very  hard  to  let  him  go.  Of  course, 
I  knew  when  I  married  him  what  our  life  would  be.  I  had  other  callers, 
too.  I  was  slender  like  you,  and  my  hair  was  black  when  I  was  your 
age." 


Susan  interrupted,  "I  know  that  you  were  pretty,  too.  I'm  sure  you 
had  lots  of  beaux.  Why  did  you  pick  Papa?  How  was  he  different  from 
the  others?" 

Mrs.  Canady  thought  a  minute.  "I  loved  him.  He  was  the  only  man 
for  me.  But  why?  It's  hard  to  say.  Of  course,  I  admired  him  greatly, 
his  strength  of  character  as  well  as  his  physical  strength.  Some  prob- 
lems puzzled  me.  He  would  come  home  and  immediately  they  were 
solved.  He  knew  instinctively  the  right  answers,  so  I  guess  his  judg- 
ment was  good."  She  paused.  "I  shall  miss  that  as  well  as  his  love.  Love 
is  a  strange  emotion.  It  changes  with  the  years.  If  you  truly  love  Wil- 
liam, your  love  will  change,  too." 

"Never,"  insisted  Susan.  "It  could  never  change!" 

"I  didn't  say  lessen  or  grow  dim.  Quite  the  contrary.  A  good  mar- 
riage must  be  nurtured  and  cultivated  constantly.  There  will  be  quar- 
rels, but  from  each  quarrel  you  must  learn  something  to  make  your 
love  stronger.  If  you  truly  work  at  it,  your  love  becomes  dearer  each 
year.  Some  people  say  that  husbands  and  wives  get  to  look  alike.  I 
don't  believe  that,  but  they  do  have  an  inner  understanding.  This  can't 
be  achieved  in  a  year.  Truly,  I  think  I  cried  more  the  first  year  of 
married  life  than  all  the  years  since." 

ffWhy?  Were  you  sorry  you  married  Papa?" 

"Oh,  no,  naturally  I  cried  when  he  left  me  the  first  time,  but  most 
of  my  tears  were  shed  over  little  things,  inconsequential  things,  slight 
hurts  of  which  he  was  not  even  aware.  He  was  a  man.  He  didn't  want 
to  be  bothered  with  petty  household  details.  I  learned  that  this  was  my 
responsibility.  Now  big  important  decisions  like  cWho  was  going  to 
marry  his  favorite  daughter?'  he  would  make  in  a  minute." 

"But,  Mama,  you  have  met  many  of  these  crises  by  yourself.  He  was 
not  here  when  the  Baby  was  born." 

"Nor  Frances,  either,  for  that  matter,"  said  Mrs.  Canady. 

"And  when  Jonathan  was  drowned,  you  carried  on  by  yourself," 
Susan  continued. 

"Yes,  that  is  true.  But  I  knew  he  was  returning  and  when  he  did,  I 
could  lay  my  burdens  at  his  feet  and  my  strength  would  be  restored." 

Susan  got  up  and  walked  up  and  down  the  kitchen.  Then  she  stopped 
by  her  mother  with  a  deeply  worried  expression. 


Her  mother  noticed  this,  and  said,  "Don't  worry,  child.  I  will  adjust 
to  this  new  situation.  Life  is  like  a  house  with  three  rooms.  You  are 
born  and  grow  up  in  the  first  room,  and  when  you  marry  you  pass  into 
the  second  room.  It  is  brand  new  and  you  must  make  it  comfortable 
and  pleasant.  The  door  to  your  first  room  is  ajar.  You  can  look  back, 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  go  back.  Then  you  lose  your  mate,  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a  husband  in  my  case;  and  you  open  the  door  to  the  third 
room  and  go  in.  That  is  where  I  am.  I  must  close  the  door  to  this  sec- 
ond lovely  room,  the  temptation  to  return  is  so  great,  and  do  what  I 
can  with  the  new  one.  Perhaps  some  day  I  can  open  the  door  a  little 
way  and  look  back." 

Susan  had  stopped  again  by  her  mother,  and  placed  her  hand  lov- 
ingly on  her  shoulder,  saying,  "I  do  feel  sorry  for  you." 

"But  you  want  to  leave  me."  There  was  no  joy  in  her  mother's  voice. 

Susan  walked  over  to  the  fireplace.  Standing  with  her  back  to  the 
fire,  she  said,  "Yes,  Mama  dear.  I  want  to  help  William  as  he  carries 
the  Gospel  to  these  faraway  places."  Her  eyes  sparkled  and  her  voice 
trembled  as  she  anticipated  this  glorious  future. 

"You  are  sure  that  it  is  William  you  love,  not  that  you  wish  to  go  to 
those  faraway  places,"  teased  her  mother  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye. 
"Maybe  you  just  want  to  get  away  from  here." 

Susan  shook  her  head.  "Mama,  I  love  Beaufort.  I  love  my  family  and 
I  shall  hate  to  leave  you  all,  especially  you  and  little  Fanny." 

Her  mother  said,  "Yes,  it  will  be  hard  for  Frances.  Because  the  baby 
came  so  soon,  you  have  had  all  the  care  of  raising  Frances.  You  have 
done  a  good  job." 

"She  is  in  school  now  and  is  making  many  new  friends,"  said  Susan. 
"I  expect  I  shall  miss  her  more  than  she  misses  me.  It  will  be  hard  for 
me  to  leave.  This  room!  So  comfortable!  So  full  of  memories!  When  I 
am  in  the  Western  wilds,  there  will  be  many  times  I  shall  long  to  be 
back  here  with  you.  But  I  love  William  and  want  to  go  wherever  he 
goes.  Hie  minute  he  came  to  visit  Brother,  I  knew  I  loved  him." 

"And  his  silver-tongued  descriptions  of  Kentucky  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it?"  queried  her  mother. 

"He  does  speak  beautifully,  doesn't  he?  But,  no,  I  am  sure  that  even 


if  he  wished  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  right  here  in  Beaufort,  I  would 
want  to  marry  him.  Please  give  us  your  blessing,  Mama!"  she  pleaded. 

Her  mother  sighed,  "I  don't  know.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  lost  your 
Papa  such  a  short  time  ago.  I  hate  to  see  my  family  break  up.  You  are 
going  so  far  away.  You  are  so  small,  so  frail — not  the  kind  of  woman 
for  pioneer  life." 

"But,  Mama,  we  are  not  going  to  be  pioneers.  That  is,  not  early 
settlers.  People  have  already  cut  the  timber  and  made  farms.  The  In- 
dians are  gone,  William  says.  It  is  as  civilized  as  Beaufort  .  .  .  well, 
almost  as  civilized.  Now  they  need  guidance  toward  a  spiritual  life. 
William  has  been  called  to  show  them  the  Way.  He  is  such  a  good 
man,  and  I  know  that  he  can  help  them." 

"Yes,  I  am  sure  he  can,  too.  But  the  life  of  a  circuit  preacher  is  hard 
and  money  is  scarce.  You  will  have  to  depend  mostly  upon  charity.  I 
wish  I  could  do  more  for  you,  but  I  can  do  very  little." 

"I  know,  Mama,"  answered  Susan.  ffYou  must  keep  what  Papa  left 
you  to  take  care  of  yourself  and  the  children.  We  are  young  and  can 
get  along.  I  am  not  afraid." 

"I  wish  you  were  stronger  physically.  I  know  your  spirit  is  willing, 
but  the  flesh  .  .  .  Ever  since  that  dreadful  time  when  we  lost  Jonathan 
and  you  tried  to  save  him  .  .  .  When  they  pulled  you  out  of  the  water, 
I  thought  you  were  lost  to  me,  too,"  her  mother  sighed  deeply. 

"Yes,  I  know,  Mama." 

Her  mother  continued,  "The  doctor  said  he  didn't  think  you  would 
live,  either.  He  said  you  would  never  be  a  strong  woman.  Your  lungs 
had  been  damaged  by  so  much  water,  and  your  heart  weakened  by 
the  pressure." 

"But  Mama,  I  am  all  right  now,"  insisted  Susan. 

"Yes,  you  seem  well  again.  I  just  wish  you  could  have  an  easier  life. 
I  hoped  you  would  marry  Claude.  I  know  he  loves  you,  he  lives  nearby, 
your  future  would  be  assured." 

"He  is  an  old  fuddy-duddy,"  sneered  Susan. 

"Susan,  he  is  a  gentleman,"  said  her  mother  rather  indignantly.  "He 
would  take  good  care  of  you." 

"Mama,  I  simply  don't  love  him.  I  just  love  William.  If  I  can't  have 


William,  I  don't  want  anybody.  I'll  be  an  old  maid!"  Tears  began  to 
trickle  down  her  cheeks. 

ffAt  eighteen !  Hardly  an  old  maid !  I  just  thought  Claude  had  money 
whereas  William  .  .  ."  Her  voice  trailed  off. 

"I  hate  Claude,  I  tell  you.  I  hate  him  and  his  money.  I  never  want 
to  hear  of  him  again." 

"All  right,  all  right!  We  won't  mention  him  again.  But  why  don't 
you  wait?  There  will  be  another  fine  young  man  come  along." 

With  eyes  snapping,  Susan  stated,  "Never,  never  will  I  find  another 
William.  I  know  he  is  the  man,  and  the  only  man  for  me." 

Her  mother  continued,  "It  is  hard  for  a  mother  to  cast  her  daughter 
out  into  the  world  with  so  little  worldly  goods  now  and  a  very  bleak 
future.  It  is  such  a  grave  responsibility." 

Her  head  bowed,  her  hand  shaded  her  eyes  as  she  tried  to  reach  a 
decision.  Susan  came  over  again  and  stood  patiently  by  her  mother's 
side. 

Finally  her  mother  looked  up  and  said,  "I  am  trying  so  hard  not  to 
be  selfish  about  this.  As  my  eldest  daughter,  I  have  depended  upon 
you.  I  shall  miss  you  so  desperately."  Her  voice  shook  a  little  and  again 
she  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand. 

"It  will  be  hard  for  me,  too,  to  leave  you,  but  Mama,  I  love  William, 
and  want  to  go  with  him.  Please,  please!"  Susan  pleaded. 

"Sometimes  I  regret  that  Isaac  asked  William  to  visit  us,"  added  her 
mother. 

"Why,  Mama,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing!  You  want  to  see  your 
daughter  happy,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  her  mother,  weakening,  "if  you  are  absolutely  sure 
that  he  is  the  right  man." 

"I  am  sure,  Mama!  It  is  fYes',  isn't  it?"  Susan  jumped  up  and  down 
before  her  mother. 

"I  suppose  parents  always  feel  unsure."  Mrs.  Canady  took  Susan's 
hand  as  Susan  knelt  in  front  of  her.  "You  are  a  smart,  intelligent  girl. 
You  have  never  been  foolish  or  silly  like  many  young  girls.  You  should 
know  what  you  want.  Yes,  I  guess  you  have  my  blessing."  She  leaned 
forward  and  kissed  Susan. 


"Oh,  thank  you,  Mama.  You  are  so  wonderful!  And  you  will  talk 
to  William  right  away?  He  must  leave  so  soon  and  if  I  am  going  with 

him . .  r 

"Go  with  him?"  interrupted  her  mother.  "That  would  be  a  very 
hurried  up  affair.  I  do  want  my  eldest  daughter  to  have  a  proper  wed- 
ding. He  can  come  back  for  you  next  spring." 

"Oh,  Mama,  wait  that  long?  I  want  to  go  with  him  now.  Then  think 
how  expensive  it  is  to  travel." 

"We  will  discuss  it  with  William.  Where  is  he?" 

"He  is  in  the  garden.  I  told  him  to  stay  there  while  I  talked  to  you." 
Susan  went  to  the  window. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  asked  her  mother. 

"I  am  hanging  his  white  scarf  in  the  window.  That  is  our  signal  for 
victory." 

"And  if  I  had  refused?" 

"Then  the  scarf  would  have  been  blue  and  he  would  have  found  me 
dissolved  in  tears.  Instead  you  have  made  me  the  happiest  girl  in  the 
world."  She  knelt  beside  her  mother  as  they  embraced. 

A  strange  foreboding  ran  through  Mrs.  Canady  as  if  to  warn  her  of 
the  perilous  journey  facing  her  child  but  she  shut  her  eyes  tightly  and 
whispered,  "Bless  you,  my  child." 

Susan  rose  quickly  as  a  young  man  entered  the  room  and  ran  over 
to  him.  William  had  a  moustache  and  a  small  pointed  beard  which 
made  him  look  older  than  his  thirty  years.  He  had  a  quick,  decisive 
manner,  and  under  his  black  brows  his  piercing  blue  eyes  could  look 
stern  and  austere,  but  now  they  were  smiling  lovingly  at  Susan.  He 
took  both  her  hands  in  his  as  he  exclaimed,  "The  answer  is  fYes'  and 
you  will  be  mine." 

Her  emotion  was  so  great  that  all  Susan  could  do  was  nod  her  head. 
In  a  blissful  state  they  stood  for  a  moment  in  a  world  of  their  own. 
William  was  the  first  to  come  back  to  the  present.  Still  holding  Susan's 
hand,  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Canady. 

"How  can  I  thank  you,"  he  said.  "I  will  always  treasure  your  pre- 
cious daughter.  I  will  guard  her  life  with  my  own." 

"Yes,  I  am  sure  you  will,  William,"  answered  Mrs.  Canady.  "I  think 
you  are  a  good  man.  It  is  your  uncertain  future  that  worries  me." 


"But  I  have  been  appointed  circuit  preacher  for  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Central  Kentucky/' 

"Yes,  I  know.  But  can  you  support  a  wife?  Go  now  to  your  mission. 
By  next  spring  or  summer  you  will  have  made  a  place  for  yourself  and 
will  be  much  more  able  to  care  for  a  wife/' 

"Wait  until  next  spring?"  asked  a  surprised  William. 

"Mama,  we  want  to  be  married  now/'  insisted  Susan. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Canady,  I  can't  return  next  spring.  By  then  I  hope  to  have 
built  up  a  number  of  congregations.  If  I  leave  them  then  to  return  here, 
they  will  fall  apart  and  I  would  have  to  begin  all  over.  Besides,  Susan 
will  be  such  a  help  to  me  now  at  the  very  beginning.  We  can  start  our 
life  work  together." 

"But  her  wedding,  a  trousseau  takes  time,"  cried  Mrs.  Canady. 

"A  trousseau  is  unnecessary.  She  doesn't  need  a  trousseau  in  the 
West  Country,"  answered  William. 

"Mama,  I  have  been  working  on  my  trousseau  for  years,"  said  Susan. 

"Your  unmentionables,  yes.  But  your  dress,  Susan.  You  must  have 
a  proper  wedding  dress,"  pleaded  Mrs.  Canady. 

"My  Christmas  Church  dress  will  do  very  nicely.  It  is  just  finished 
and  since  it  is  dark  red,  it  will  be  more  serviceable  in  which  to  travel. 
I  have  plenty  of  every-day  dresses  and  linens  to  start  housekeeping.  Oh, 
please,  Mama,  please." 

Sadly,  Mrs.  Canady  shook  her  head.  "Just  when  do  you  have  to 
leave,  William?" 

William  answered,  "I  have  made  reservations  on  the  boat,  India 
Frances,  for  next  Saturday." 

"So  soon?  Oh  dear,  can't  you  put  it  off  a  little  longer"  begged  Mrs. 
Canady. 

"Well,  you  know,  the  boat  for  New  York  sails  only  once  a  fortnight. 
We  would  like  a  few  days  in  New  York  as  a  honeymoon.  Then  we  can 
go  by  cars  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  on  to  Cumberland.  That  is 
as  far  as  they  go.  There  we  take  a  stage  to  Uniontown  and  Browns- 
ville. From  there  we  can  get  a  boat  to  Pittsburgh.  It  will  be  a  little  one. 
But  at  Pittsburgh,  we  can  get  a  large  boat  to  go  down  the  Ohio  to 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  It  is  a  long  trip  and  takes  about  a  month.  We 
must  start  right  away  so  that  we  will  get  there  before  bad  weather  sets 
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in.  In  fact,  even  now  we  may  have  a  hard  time  crossing  the  mountains." 

"Yes,  I  know  it  is  a  long  and  hard  trip.  You  are  taking  my  girl  far, 
far  away."  Mrs.  Canady  gave  a  deep  sigh. 

"But  a  wonderful,  beautiful  trip,  Mama,"  said  Susan.  "Think  of 
seeing  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  the  mountains  and  everything! 
Please,  Mama!  Oh  please,  Mama." 

"All  right,  have  it  your  own  way,"  said  Mrs.  Canady  reluctantly. 
"If  it  is  to  be  so  soon,  I  have  work  to  do.  Go  away  now  and  let  me  get 
myself  organized." 

Thinking  only  of  their  own  great  happiness,  the  young  people  gaily 
left  the  room.  Mrs.  Canady  sat  on,  hand  clasped  at  the  table,  head 
slightly  bowed.  Her  concern  was  not  so  much  on  the  present  as  on  the 
future.  She  could  see  that  William  had  courage  and  was  forceful.  Only 
such  a  man  would  have  gone  to  the  West  and  secured  this  position. 
The  church  must  have  considered  him  dependable,  too.  He  had  been 
in  their  service  a  year  and  he  had  proved  himself.  It  was  Susan  she 
worried  about.  She  knew  that  Susan  had  a  great  capacity  for  love  and 
tenderness,  and  she  was  sure  that  she  didn't  lack  courage,  either.  But 
all  of  her  life  she  had  been  delicate.  She  had  tried  to  protect  her  from 
too  much  strain.  Would  William  watch  over  her  and  see  that  she  didn't 
overtax  her  strength,  give  her  physical  care  as  well  as  love  and  inspira- 
tion? She  sincerely  hoped  so. 


CHAPTER  TWO 

Susan  turned  over,  opened  her  eyes,  and  her  beloved  was  sitting 
beside  her. 

"Are  you  going  to  live?"  he  asked,  smiling. 

"Oh,  dear,  how  miserable  I  have  been.  Is  the  storm  over?  Has  the 
ship  stopped  rolling?" 

"I  expect  it  will  storm  for  days  and  days." 

Susan  looked  up  at  him  with  alarm,  and  he  added,  "Don't  you  think 
you  should  just  jump  overboard?" 

She  realized  that  he  was  teasing  her.  "Silly,  I  almost  believed  you. 
Can't  I  sit  up?" 

William  helped  her,  placing  pillows  at  her  back.  He  gave  her  a  quick 
kiss.  Blushing  modestly,  she  covered  her  ruffled  nightgown  with  a  white 
wool  shawl. 

"Isn't  this  fun?  I  do  feel  better.  I  didn't  think  I  ever  would.  That 
nasty  old  sea!  How  could  my  Papa  have  loved  it  so  much!  Do  you 
think  the  Lord  is  punishing  us  for  leaving  my  Mama?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  the  Lord  had  anything  to  do  with  your  illness. 
You  were  worn  out  emotionally.  Your  wedding  and  then  your  parting 
from  your  family.  It  was  hard  for  you  to  bid  farewell  to  your  Mother 
and  family  even  once.  But  to  have  to  repeat  the  farewells  not  once  but 
three  times — that  was  torture  for  your  poor  soul.  It  was  not  Captain 
Murphy's  fault.  He  did  his  best  to  cross  the  sandbar.  We  went  out 
with  the  high  tide  but  the  storm  drove  the  ship  back.  The  ship's  chan- 
nel is  so  narrow  that  every  circumstance  must  be  right  to  get  through." 

"Yes,  I  realize  how  dangerous  it  was.  Papa  told  me  how  many  ships 
have  been  grounded  and  beaten  to  pieces  on  that  reef.  It  extends  east 
of  Beaufort  for  miles  in  both  directions,  actually  all  along  the  Carolina 
coast.  At  first  I  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  go  back  and  see  the  dear 
family.  But  each  time  it  got  harder  to  leave." 

There  had  been  a  severe  storm  the  night  of  their  wedding.  As  Mr. 
Langdon  said,  Captain  Murphy  had  tried  to  take  the  India  Frances 
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through  the  small  channel  between  the  reefs.  The  waves  were  high,  to 
take  accurate  soundings  with  the  lead  proved  difficult,  and  so  he  took 
his  ship  back  into  the  harbor  and  tied  up  at  the  dock  from  which  they 
had  departed  a  few  hours  before.  Everyone  left  the  ship  and  went  to 
their  homes  or  to  a  friend's.  Although  it  was  Sunday,  they  returned  the 
next  morning  for  another  effort  to  get  to  sea.  Again  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  were  back  in  Beaufort  for  the  evening  church  service.  By 
the  third  day  the  storm  had  abated  and  they  were  able  to  sail  through 
the  narrow  opening.  The  waves  were  still  high  and  Susan  had  gone 
immediately  to  bed. 

"You  have  had  a  good  sleep/'  said  William.  "A  little  bite  to  eat,  a 
little  more  rest,  and  you  will  be  able  to  get  out  on  deck.  You  must  be 
strong  so  we  can  do  the  sights  in  New  York." 

"Yes,"  said  Susan,  "I  am  longing  to  see  that  wonderful  city  with  its 
big  buildings  and  its  bridges  and  the  many  ships  from  all  over  the 
world.  Where  is  Jim?" 

"He  was  sick  at  first,  too.  So  I  put  him  on  a  pallet  on  deck.  Fresh  air 
quickly  cures  seasickness.  It  wasn't  long  before  he  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  sights  and  sounds  around  him.  He  watches  the  sailors 
at  their  many  tasks.  He  has  sailed  a  single  masted  boat  with  your 
brother  Isaac.  But  he  is  mighty  impressed  with  our  three  masts  and 
with  all  the  sail  we  carry.  He  even  asked  Captain  Murphy  if  he  could 
fish.  Catching  fish  at  sea  is  very  different  from  the  river.  After  pulling 
in  a  few  quid,  he  gave  up.  Now  he  helps  the  sailors  when  they  let  him." 

"Jim  is  a  nice  boy,"  said  Susan.  ffHe  should  be  a  good  servant  when 
he  grows  up.  Mama  was  sweet  to  give  him  to  me  for  a  wedding 
present." 

"I  will  call  him  now  to  get  you  some  toast  and  tea."  William  left  the 
cabin  and  went  on  deck  to  find  the  little  colored  boy.  Soon  he  returned 
and  the  conversation  was  resumed. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  fwe  must  be  careful  of  our  treatment  of  Jim 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia." 

"I  am  always  kind.  I  have  never  struck  a  Negro,  and  I  never  will. 
Sometimes  they  must  be  disciplined,  and  Jim  is  often  slow  and  aggra- 
vating. When  he  dilly-dallies  at  a  job,  I  get  exasperated.  I  don't  beat 
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him.  I  just  take  away  his  sugar.  That  is  a  real  punishment  because  he 
does  love  his  sweets." 

"There  are  many  abolitionists  in  these  northern  cities  and  they  do 
not  understand  the  Negroes/'  explained  William.  rfAs  I  have  told  you, 
I  do  not  believe  in  slavery,  either,  but  your  Mother's  slaves  need  her 
help  and  guidance  as  much  as  she  needs  their  services.  Education  and 
training  will  solve  the  problem  someday." 

"Yes,  Mama  is  teaching  her  slaves.  Jim  can  read  simple  books  now, 
and  I  must  go  on  with  his  lessons.  But  some  people  are  mean  to  their 
help.  Mama  believes  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  and  has  taught  us  to 
respect  all  human  beings." 

"It  will  be  safer  if  we  leave  Jim  in  our  hotel  room  when  we  go  sight- 
seeing," said  William.  "Then  we  will  avoid  any  unpleasantness." 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door.  William  called,  "Come  in !"  and  a  Negro 
boy  of  about  seven  years  entered  with  a  tray  covered  with  a  cloth. 

"This  y'ere's  yor  lunch,  Missie  Susan." 

"It  is  Mistress  Susan  now,  Jim."  % 

"Lor'  yes,  I  keeps  fo'gettin'."  He  placed  the  tray  on  the  table  beside 
the  bunk  and  removed  the  cloth.  "Ya  feels  bettah  now?" 

"Yes,  Jim,  and  I  understand  you  are  all  right,  too." 

"Yes,  Ma'am,  Fse  helpin'  the  sailormens.  Is  they  enything  I  kin  do 
ferya?" 

"I  think  not  just  now.  You  can  go  on  deck  and  I'll  call  you  if  I  need 
you." 

"Now  drink  some  tea!"  ordered  William.  "We  have  three  more 
days  at  sea  and  you  must  enjoy  them." 

"Tell  me  about  the  passengers  on  board.  Isn't  there  a  lady?" 

"Yes,  a  Mrs.  Bell.  The  two  men  on  board,  Mr.  Ramsay  and  Mr. 
Eden,  seem  very  friendly.  But  this  Mrs.  Bell — well,  I'm  not  so  sure  of 
her.  She's  a  great  big,  bossy  kind  of  woman,  red-haired  and  quick 
tempered.  Mr.  Ramsay  said  that  she  was  an  Abolitionist.  The  fact  that 
we  have  a  young  slave  may  account  for  her  coolness.  It  was  Mr. 
Ramsay  that  warned  me  to  guard  Jim.  He  says  that  while  the  aboli- 
tionists are  disagreeable  to  slave  owners,  there  is  no  real  danger  from 
them.  But  the  free  Negroes  up  there  might  make  an  effort  to  kidnap 
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him.  As  soon  as  we  land,  we  will  go  directly  to  the  United  States  Hotel 
and  we  will  lock  Jim  in  our  bedroom." 

Soon  Susan  was  able  to  go  on  deck.  As  Mrs.  Bell  was  the  only  other 
woman  on  board,  Susan  was  thrown  much  in  her  company.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  two  more  different  women.  Besides  being  large,  red- 
haired,  and  woman  of  years,  Mrs.  Bell  had  a  big  voice  and  bossy  man- 
ner. In  contrast,  Susan's  sweet,  gentle  way  made  her  seem  very  young 
and  innocent.  This  fooled  the  older  woman  into  thinking  she  could 
win  a  convert  to  Abolitionism. 

This  was  Mrs.  Bell's  first  trip  south,  and  instead  of  seeing  the  eco- 
nomic necessity  that  had  brought  about  slavery  and  perpetrated  it,  and 
the  difficulty  involved  in  an  immediate  change,  she  saw  only  the  miser- 
able Negro  race. 

"All  slave-owners  are  wicked,"  stated  Mrs.  Bell  to  Susan.  "You  and 
your  family  will  go  to  Hell.  How  can  you  pretend  to  be  a  Christian 
and  marry  a  minister?" 

"I  am  not  wicked,  and  neither  is  my  mother.  Aunt  Josie,  our  cook, 
has  lived  with  us  always.  She  is  getting  old  now,  and  Mama  won't  let 
her  do  very  much.  When  her  husband,  Uncle  Doc,  died,  Mama  gave 
him  a  beautiful  funeral." 

"But  you  buy  and  sell  human  beings." 

"No,  we  don't,"  contradicted  Susan.  "I  tell  you  they  have  always 
been  a  part  of  our  family.  We  take  care  of  them,  and  they  help  us." 

"What  about  that  boy  you  have  with  you?  Where  did  you  get  him?" 

"He  is  Aunt  Josie's  grandson,  Pearl's  boy." 

"Where  is  Pearl?"  demanded  Mrs.  Bell. 

"She  died  when  Jim  was  born." 

"What  about  his  father?"  the  inquisition  continued. 

"I  don't  think  he  had  a  father.  Pearl  was  a  bad  girl  and  used  to  sneak 
out  with  some  of  the  farm  hands  that  lived  nearby.  Mama  and  Aunt 
Josie  did  their  best,  but  Aunt  Josie  said  Pearl  was  'triflin.'  She  had  two 
other  girls  and  they  behaved  themselves.  When  Esther  fell  in  love  with 
Amos,  Mama  let  her  marry  and  go  to  the  James  farm  where  he  lived. 
Toddie,  the  other  daughter,  lives  with  us  and  helps  with  the  children." 

In  a  strong  voice  Mrs.  Bell,  stated,  as  from  a  lecture  platform,  "I.  tell 
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you  it  is  wicked.  The  Good  Book  says  that  Man  was  born  to  be  free." 
Turning  again  to  Susan,  she  said,  "You  are  taking  this  boy  away  from 
his  family." 

"I  am  his  family,  and  he  wanted  to  go."  There  was  a  pause,  then 
Susan  admitted,  "I  know  that  slavery  is  morally  wrong." 

"Then  why  don't  you  give  him  his  freedom  when  you  get  to  New 
York?" 

"He  is  young  and  inexperienced.  He  would  starve.  I  will  teach  him 
and  train  him  and  care  for  him.  Can't  you  understand?" 

"No,  I  can't,  and  I  think  you  are  an  ignorant  as  well  as  a  stubborn 
young  woman." 

This  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  arguments  the  two  women  had. 
Once  Mrs.  Bell  lost  her  temper  and  stomped  off  indignantly.  Susan 
remain  polite  but  firm.  She  could  not  understand  Mrs.  Bell's  violent 
opinions.  Neither  side  weakened.  When  Mr.  Langdon  found  Susan 
depressed  by  this  situation,  he  was  unsympathetic.  He  said  Mrs.  Bell 
was  an  extremist,  did  more  harm  than  good,  and  suggested  Susan  leave 
her  alone. 

Susan  and  William  spent  many  uninterrupted  hours  getting  to  know 
each  other:  walking  on  deck,  standing  at  the  rail  to  watch  the  ever- 
changing  sea,  and  resting  in  their  tiny  little  cabin.  The  three  days 
passed  only  too  quickly.  They  encountered  rough  weather  as  they 
rounded  Sandy  Hook.  This  did  not  make  Susan  seasick  but  she  did 
slip  and  fall. 

"My  dear,  are  you  hurt?"  asked  an  anxious  William. 

"I  don't  think  so.  Oh,  look  at  my  lovely  new  red  slipper,"  wailed 
Susan. 

"The  slipper  is  not  important.  Let  me  see  your  ankle,"  and  William 
felt  the  ankle. 

"Really,  I  am  all  right.  I  can  get  up." 

"Slowly,  slowly !"  William  helper  her  up. 

"The  heel  is  broken  from  my  new  slippers.  Do  you  think  it  can  be 
fixed?"  asked  Susan. 

"We  shall  see."  He  examined  the  slipper  with  one  hand  and  sup- 
ported Susan  with  the  other.  "They  are  silly  little  things.  Your  sturdy 
black  shoes  are  much  better  for  walking  on  deck." 
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'Those  black  shoes  are  ugly.  I  just  wanted  to  look  pretty  for  you/' 
"You  always  look  pretty  to  me.  Come.  Ill  help  you  to  our  cabin  and 
I  think  you  had  better  let  Vanity  rest  while  the  ship  is  rolling,  and 
wear  the  ugly  footgear.  Don't  look  so  sad.  We  will  visit  a  cobbler  in 
New  York.  If  your  shoe  can  be  repaired  anywhere,  it  can  be  done 
there." 

Cheered  by  this  promise,  Susan  was  helped  to  her  cabin  and  put  on 
the  practical  black  shoes. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 

The  Captain  announced  that  he  expected  to  enter  the  New  York 
Harbor  early  Friday  morning.  Susan's  anticipation  was  so  great  that 
she  had  difficulty  sleeping  the  night  before.  Dawn  was  just  breaking 
when  Susan  and  William  went  on  deck.  Low  land  stretched  on  either 
side,  Jersey  Coast  on  the  left  and  an  island  on  the  right. 

ffNew  York  is  on  an  island,  too,  you  know/'  explained  William. 

"Yes,  I  know  it  was  bought  from  the  Indians  by  the  Dutch.  See  how 
many  ships  we  are  passing.  Some  going  one  way  and  some  another." 

"If  you  can  see  their  flags,  you  can  guess  where  they  are  from/'  said 
William. 

'That  big  schooner  is  English.  Do  you  suppose  it  came  over  from 
England?" 

ffSince  it  is  moving  so  sluggishly,"  answered  William,  "I'd  guess  it 
was  heavily  laden  with  sugar  and  that  it  is  from  the  West  Indies." 

Ships  of  every  description  could  be  seen  on  every  side.  If  you  didn't 
take  this  as  proof  that  you  were  approaching  a  great  harbor,  the  num- 
ber of  gulls  that  followed  each  boat,  large  and  small,  would  at  least 
tell  you  that  you  were  close  to  land.  While  they  watched  the  sun  got 
brighter  and  soon  burned  off  the  low  clouds  that  seemed  to  hang  here 
and  there  over  the  water. 

"William"  Susan  spoke  up,  "I  am  reluctant  to  speak  of  this,  but  I 
thought  you  were  very  rude  to  Mrs.  Bell  last  night." 

"Well,  I  didn't  like  her  asking  so  many  personal  questions,"  said 
William. 

"She  was  just  trying  to  be  friendly,"  explained  Susan.  "Anyway,  I 
apologized  to  her  for  you  when  you  went  on  deck.  She  just  wanted 
to  know  where  we  were  stopping  in  the  City." 

"You  did  not  tell  her,  did  you?"  William  seemed  alarmed. 

"Of  course,  I  did." 

"Mrs.  Langdon,  that  was  very  foolish.  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  she  could 
make  trouble  for  us?  I  would  change  our  hotel  if  I  could.  The  United 
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States  Hotel  is  accustomed  to  Southerners  and  doesn't  mind  our  bring- 
ing a  slave.  Many  hotels  are  not  so  understanding/' 

"Dear  me,  I  am  sorry.  I  didn't  know  it  would  upset  you."  Susan 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  "I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  all  right.  You  are 
worrying  needlessly.  Mrs.  Bell  may  be  an  Abolitionist,  but  she  is  a 
lady." 

"In  the  future  you  must  pay  greater  attention  to  my  wishes.  It  is  too 
late  now,"  said  William.  "We  will  just  have  to  be  doubly  careful.  See, 
we  have  rounded  the  end  of  the  island  and  there  is  the  skyline." 

"Isn't  it  wonderful!  It  is  just  as  I  had  dreamed  it  would  be,  but 
larger.  The  buildings  are  so  high." 

"They  are  beginning  to  take  in  sail." 

"How  can  we  get  in  without  hitting  some  of  those  ships?" 

"It  does  take  skill.  We  will  reef  all  but  a  small  piece  of  canvas.  Some- 
times the  wind  is  too  strong  and  that  is  bad,  or  sometimes  it  is  gusty. 
It  will  be  easier  today  with  this  light  wind  off  our  starboard." 

They  stood  and  watched  the  sailors  in  the  shrouds  reef  the  big  sails. 
Sailors  on  deck  pulled  in  and  coiled  the  ropes.  Captain  Murphy  stood 
behind  the  man  at  the  wheel,  giving  orders.  Shouting  and  apparent 
confusion  was  everywhere.  The  India  Frances  passed  many  smaller 
craft  and  soon  the  ship  glided  gently  to  the  dock  where  men  were  wait- 
ing to  catch  the  lines  to  make  her  fast. 

"Come,  Mrs.  Langdon!  Come,  Jim!  We  must  go  below  to  get  our 
things." 

"It  is  so  wonderful.  I  hate  to  miss  even  a  moment  of  it."  Susan 
turned  reluctantly  from  the  rail  and  followed  her  husband  below. 

New  York  was  a  thrilling  experience  for  Susan.  Not  only  was  it  a 
joy  to  be  a  bride  with  an  adoring  husband,  but  this  largest  city  in  her 
country  offered  many  new  sights.  She  tried  to  tell  of  some  of  these  in 
her  letter  to  her  mother. 

Letter  to  Mrs.  Canady  from  her  daughter: 
Dear  Mama : 

Captain  Murphy  has  been  kind  enough  to  take  mail  back  to 
you. 

The  other  day  I  gave  him  a  note  on  our  arrival,  telling  of  our 
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safe  journey.  Now  I  would  like  to  send  you  this  picture.  It  is  a 
daguerreotype — not  a  tintype.  It  is  much  better  than  a  tintype,  as 
you  can  see.  The  machine  was  invented  by  a  Frenchman  named 
Daguerre  and  a  strange  contraption  it  is,  too.  I  peeked  under  the 
black  curtain  into  the  box,  and  Mr.  Langdon  was  standing  on  his 
head.  But  it  does  turn  out  all  right,  doesn't  it? 

Saturday  we  went  to  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum's  Museum.  It  cost 
twenty-five  cents  to  get  in,  but  it  was  worth  every  penny  because 
we  saw  General  Tom  Thumb.  He  is  just  as  tiny  as  they  claim,  and 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  is  very  smart.  He  is  a  dwarf,  you 
know,  not  even  as  big  as  the  Baby,  but  he  is  a  grown  man.  He 
can  sing  and  dance,  and  has  performed  for  the  Queen  of  England. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  marvelous  things  in  that  Museum.  The 
crowd  was  enormous.  We  followed  some  arrows,  thinking  they 
led  to  something  exciting,  and  found  ourselves  out  on  the  street. 
That  was  a  clever  way  of  thinning  out  the  crowd.  We  were  tired, 
so  we  took  the  cars  back  to  the  hotel. 

On  Sunday  we  were  privileged  to  attend  two  services.  In  the 
morning  we  went  to  the  big  church  on  5th  Avenue.  It  is  very 
grand  and  awe-inspiring.  I  wore  my  dark  red  bombazine  dress 
with  the  matching  bonnet.  In  the  evening,  we  went  to  a  smaller 
one  on  Wall  Street.  I  am  sure  both  ministers  were  very  fine, 
though  my  dear  husband  accused  me  of  paying  more  attention 
to  the  ladies'  hats  and  the  music  than  to  the  minister.  The  accusa- 
tion was  made  because  I  couldn't  recall  the  texts  from  either 
service.  I  did  thank  God  for  bringing  us  safely  this  far  on  our  way, 
and  I  asked  Him  to  watch  over  my  dear  ones  at  home. 

I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  of  all  the  wonderful  things  I  have  seen. 
We  are  shopping  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Langdon  wants  to  buy  me 
a  dark  colored  shawl.  He  says  I  will  need  it,  but  I  think  this  is 
really  just  an  excuse  for  taking  another  ride  on  the  horse  cars. 
We  leave  in  the  morning  for  Philadelphia. 

We  are  well  and  hope  you  are  in  good  health. 

Your  loving  daughter, 

Susan  Dade  Canady  Langdon. 
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Mr.  Langdon  was  out  while  Susan  was  writing.  He  now  returned 
with  a  package.  Susan  greeted  him  as  though  he  had  been  gone  for 
weeks,  and  immediately  noticed  the  bundle. 

"It's  a  surprise  for  me,  isn't  it?"  she  asked. 

"Maybe  this  is  for  Jim/'  teased  William,  holding  the  package  in 
back  of  him. 

So  obvious  was  Susan's  disappointment  that  William  laughed,  and 
handed  the  package  over  to  her. 

"Will  you  promise  to  wear  them  only  when  it  is  safe?" 

"Oh,  they  are  my  slippers.  You  had  my  slippers  repaired!"  She 
busily  unwrapped  and  examined  them.  "They  are  as  good  as  new! 
I  am  so  happy.  When  did  you  take  them?  You  are  a  darling!"  She 
threw  her  arms  about  William. 

"I  had  to  sneak  out  with  them.  I  walked  and  walked  to  find  a  cob- 
bler who  felt  he  could  put  the  heel  back  on  so  it  would  stay.  To  see 
you  so  happy,  I  feel  well  repaid."  William  smiled  down  at  Susan. 

"I  am  a  lucky  girl  to  have  such  a  wonderful  husband." 

"I  saw  many  shawls  and  could  have  bought  one  for  you,  but  I 
thought  you  would  enjoy  picking  it  out  yourself." 

"Oh,  I  would!  I  would!" 

"Are  you  ready  to  go  now?"  asked  William. 

"Except  for  my  bonnet,"  answered  Susan. 

"I  must  speak  to  the  hotel  manager.  It  will  take  but  a  minute.  Jim 
is  in  the  kitchen.  HI  send  him  up  and  you  come  down  to  the  lobby  as 
soon  as  you  are  ready." 

William  left  the  room,  and  Susan  went  to  her  bedroom  to  prepare 
for  her  outing. 

As  Susan  explained  in  her  letter,  one  of  the  pleasures  of  shopping 
was  the  ride  on  the  horse  car.  Riding  along,  William  told  her  what 
some  of  the  buildings  were.  It  was  the  people  on  the  streets  that  fas- 
cinated her.  She  noticed  they  were  mostly  men.  Ladies  rode  in  car- 
riages. The  few  women  walking  were  shabbily  dressed,  and  often  had 
children  with  them.  Perhaps  they  were  foreign  born. 

When  they  reached  the  store  they  saw  many  beautiful  things  to 
buy,  but  contented  themselves  with  the  purchase  of  the  shawl.  There 
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were  a  great  number  of  these.  Susan  used  care  and  deliberation  in 
making  her  choice,  and  William  was  consulted.  Finally  the  selection 
was  made. 

Returning  from  their  shopping  expedition,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langdon 
gaily  entered  the  Hotel  and  climbed  the  red  carpeted  stairs  to  their 
room.  Their  first  shock  was  to  find  their  sitting-room  door  standing 
open.  Alarmed  at  once,  they  entered  and  called  for  Jim. 

"Jim!  Jim r  they  called. 

There  was  no  answer. 

ffJim!  Jim!"  they  called  again.  Susan  ran  frantically  into  the  bed- 
room, searching  for  Jim.  He  was  not  there.  Jim  was  gone! 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

Shocked  at  finding  an  empty  room,  the  lovely  new  shawl  that  had 
just  been  purchased  with  such  joy  was  tossed  aside.  Susan  dashed  back 
and  forth  in  her  anxiety. 

"How  do  you  suppose  he  got  out?"  queried  William.  'The  door 
was  locked,  wasn't  it?"  He  turned  accusingly  to  Susan. 

"It  was  my  fault,  it  is  all  my  fault,"  sobbed  Susan.  "I  was  careless. 
I  didn't  lock  the  door." 

"Mrs.  Langdon!  I  told  you  .  .  ." 

Susan  interrupted,  "Yes,  I  know  you  did.  But  I  didn't  think  it  was 
so  important.  We  were  in  a  hurry.  God  forgive  me  for  disobeying  my 
good  husband.  William,  do  not  be  cross  with  me." 

"How  can  I  help  but  be  cross?  I  explained  the  situation.  You  chose 
to  disobey."  William  was  really  annoyed. 

Susan  sobbed  harder.  This  was  their  first  quarrel.  Susan  knew  she 
was  at  fault,  but  there  was  nothing  she  could  do.  She  cried  even  harder. 
William  made  no  effort  to  comfort  her.  In  his  fury  he  strode  into  the 
bedroom  and  slammed  the  door.  A  few  moments  later  he  reentered  the 
room  and  said,  "I  had  better  report  this  to  the  police,  though  I  don't 
think  it  will  do  a  bit  of  good.  They  would  rather  help  the  slaves  to 
escape  than  try  to  catch  them." 

Leaving  Susan,  he  descended  the  stairs  and  crossed  to  the  manager's 
desk.  No  one  was  there,  so  he  rang  the  little  bell  placed  there  for  that 
purpose.  The  manager  came  out  of  a  side  door  and  when  he  saw  Mr. 
Langdon,  his  face  burst  into  a  smile. 

"I  am  trouble,"  said  Mr.  Langdon.  "Where  is  a  police  station?" 

"Put  your  mind  at  rest,  Mr.  Langdon.  It  is  about  the  little  colored 
boy,  isn't  it?"  asked  the  manager. 

"Yes,  do  you  know  where  he  is?" 

"Yes,  I  have  him  locked  in  my  sitting  room.  You  are  very  lucky  that 
I  happened  to  see  them  and  could  scare  them  into  leaving  without  the 
boy.  I  did  not  see  them  enter — I  must  have  been  in  the  dining  room. 
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As  I  returned  to  the  lobby,  I  saw  Ann  Bill,  a  free  Negro  woman  who 
has  been  a  trouble  maker  for  years.  I  knew  when  I  saw  her  that  she  was 
up  to  mischief.  Then  I  saw  your  boy  and  realized  they  were  abducting 
him.  The  other  woman  was  white,  big  and  red-haired." 

"Mrs.  Bell!"  uttered  Mr.  Langdon. 

"You  know  her?" 

"She  was  on  the  ship  with  us,  and  Mrs.  Langdon  told  her  where 
we  were  stopping.  How  did  you  get  them  to  leave?" 

"I  told  them  you  were  related  to  the  Mayor,  and  could  get  them 
arrested  for  stealing.  It  wasn't  the  truth,  of  course,  but  they  let  go  of 
Jim  for  a  minute  and  he  was  so  frightened,  he  turned  and  dashed  up- 
stairs to  your  rooms.  After  they  had  gone,  I  brought  him  down  here 
because  I  couldn't  lock  your  room." 

"Mrs.  Langdon  has  the  key  which  she  didn't  use.  I  don't  know  how 
to  thank  you.  We  are  leaving  tomorrow  morning  on  the  cars  for 
Philadelphia,  and  I  thought  we  would  surely  have  to  go  without  Jim. 
I  do  appreciate  what  you  have  done." 

"That  is  all  right.  I  will  go  and  get  the  boy."  So  saying,  the  manager 
turned  and  went  back  to  his  quarters.  Soon  he  appeared  with  Jim.  Mr. 
Langdon  grabbed  Jim  by  the  arm  roughly. 

"Jim,  why  did  you  let  those  women  in?  Why  did  you  go  with  them?" 

"Mastah  William,  they  sed  we  was  gwin  to  a  big  candy  strah  and 
I'se  could  'ave  all  I'se  could  eat." 

"I  told  you  not  to  leave  on  any  condition,  didn't  I?  You  disobeyed 
me." 

"Ya  sah,"  shamefaced  Jim  hung  his  head. 

"Temptation  was  too  much  for  you.  Next  time  you  must  resist 
Satan.  In  punishment  you  will  have  no  sugar  or  sweets  for  a  week. 
Now  let  us  go  to  your  mistress.  She  disobeyed  me,  too,  but  we  had 
better  go  and  put  her  out  of  her  misery." 

With  a  nod  to  the  manager  and  further  expressions  of  thanks,  Mr. 
Langdon  turned  and  again  climbed  the  broad  red  carpeted  stairs,  this 
time  followed  by  a  sad  little  colored  boy. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 

The  little  party  of  three  started  off  the  next  morning  on  the  horse 
cars  which  were  to  take  them  to  the  Jersey  Ferry.  Their  trunks  and 
boxes  had  been  sent  directly  from  the  ship  to  the  train  station  in 
Newark,  so  they  were  only  burdened  with  their  satchels  and  valise 
that  could  be  carried  easily  by  Mr.  Langdon  and  Jim.  It  was  a  very 
subdued  Mrs.  Langdon  and  an  even  quieter  little  colored  boy  that 
bid  goodby  to  the  manager  of  the  hotel.  But  by  the  time  they  had  got 
themselves  and  their  luggage  aboard  the  ferry  and  started  across  the 
river,  the  view  of  that  wonderful  big  city  and  her  interest  in  the  big 
paddle  that  drove  the  ferry,  raised  Susan's  spirits  to  such  a  degree 
that  she  was  soon  exclaiming  about  everything. 

Susan  had  packed  away  her  good  red  dress  and  bonnet.  For  traveling 
she  had  a  dark  wool  skirt  with  many  flounces  around  the  bottom  so 
that  it  flared  as  though  she  wore  hoops.  Actually  her  hoops  were  in 
her  trunk.  A  number  of  petticoats  would  have  to  serve  on  this  long, 
hard  journey  west.  Her  blouse,  button  down  the  front,  was  black  silk 
and  fitted  very  snugly  around  her  small  waist,  and  had  tight  sleeves. 
It  was  relieved  at  neck  and  wrists  with  white  collar  and  cuffs.  Her 
bonnet,  too,  was  black,  but  it  was  trimmed  with  two  tiny  powder 
blue  ostrich  feathers  which  bobbed  about  as  she  tossed  her  head. 
Stray  black  curls  kept  peeping  out  below  the  bonnet.  Her  new  black 
shawl  protected  her  from  the  cold.  Though  a  somber  costume,  her 
bright  young  face  with  sparkling  eyes  and  vivacious  manner  kept  it 
from  appearing  too  severe. 

When  they  reached  the  Jersey  shore,  they  made  another  change  to 
a  carriage  and  thence  to  the  train  that  would  take  them  almost  to 
Philadelphia.  Neither  Susan  nor  Jim  had  ever  been  on  a  train.  In  fact, 
Susan  had  only  seen  one  once  before  while  on  a  visit  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  Consequently,  they  were  a  little  frightened  by  the 
prospects  of  a  ride  on  this  horseless  carriage.  Mr.  Langdon  explained 
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the  wood-fired  engine  to  them  as  soon  as  he  had  them  seated  in  one 
of  the  double  seats  facing  each  other. 

Across  the  aisle  sat  a  bright-eyed  boy  of  about  Jim's  age.  He  was 
with  a  fine  looking  gentleman  who  was  apparently  his  father.  The  boy 
listened  attentively  to  Mr.  Langdon's  history  of  the  steam  engine.  All 
at  once  a  whistle  blew,  there  was  a  shout,  a  clatter  and  bang,  and  with 
a  jerk  the  car  began  to  move.  Quickly  the  train  gained  momentum  and 
to  Susan  and  Jim,  they  seemed  to  be  flying  through  the  town,  passing 
houses  and  barns,  and  soon  there  was  just  the  flat  New  Jersey  country- 
side unfolding  on  either  side  of  the  train. 

Susan  gasped  as  the  train  started,  and  clutched  Mr.  Langdon's  hand. 

"You  are  sure  it  won't  run  off  the  rails?"  she  asked  anxiously. 

"I  don't  believe  it  will,"  William  tried  to  assure  her. 

"It  goes  so  fast.  I've  never  gone  so  fast." 

"Yes,  it  does  go  fast,  but  not  any  faster  than  you  have  sailed  in 
Isaac's  boat  in  a  good  wind.  I  like  it.  Compared  to  the  stage  coach, 
it  is  so  smooth.  How  do  you  like  it,  Jim?" 

The  little  colored  boy  had  turned  a  little  grey  with  fright  when  the 
train  started.  His  color  had  returned,  but  he  sat  very  still,  his  lips  mov- 
ing soundlessly.  Only  now  and  then  his  eyes  glanced  up  and  out  of  the 
window.  Most  of  the  time  they  looked  down  at  his  hands  clenched 
tightly  in  his  lap.  Mr.  Langdon  had  to  repeat  his  question  to  get  the 
boy's  attention. 

"Yas,  suh."  Apparently  the  boy  still  hadn't  heard  Mr.  Langdon's 
question. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?" 

"I'se  jest  prayin'  to  the  Dere  Lord  to  git  us  out  of  dis  yere  contrap- 
shun,"  answered  Jim. 

"I  think  He  will,  Jim.  This  train  has  made  many  trips  safely.  See, 
your  mistress  is  enjoying  herself,  aren't  you,  dear?" 

"Well  .  .  ."  Susan  wasn't  sure. 

"You  aren't  frightened  any  more?" 

"Just  excited,  I  guess,"  answered  Susan.  "The  trees  and  bushes  go 
by  so  fast  it  hurts  your  eyes." 

Jim  had  been  looking  out,  and  now  said,  "Oh,  my,  look  at  dat  horse 
run!  He's  scart,  too." 
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"What  if  a  horse  or  cow  gets  in  our  way?  What  would  happen?" 

"We  have  a  cow  catcher  on  the  front  of  our  engine/'  explained 
William.  "It  picks  the  animals  up  and  shoves  them  out  of  our  way  so 
we  can't  run  over  them.  Ill  show  you  when  we  stop  at  one  of  the 
stations." 

The  little  boy  across  the  aisle  spoke  up,  "We  ran  into  a  cow  going 
to  New  York." 

"Did  it  hurt  the  cow?"  asked  Susan. 

"Don't  think  so,  did  it,  Papa?" 

"I  don't  believe  so,"  answered  the  gentleman,  and  introduced  him- 
self. "I  am  Mr.  Crawford  of  Cincinnati,  and  this  is  my  son,  Arthur. 
We  are  going  to  Philadelphia." 

Mr.  Langdon  introduced  himself  and  his  wife,  and  said  they  were 
going  to  Philadelphia,  too. 

"I  would  like  to  have  a  cigar.  Will  you  join  me,  Mr.  Langdon?  We 
can  smoke  on  the  rear  platform." 

"I  do  not  smoke,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  stretch  my  legs."  William 
rose  and  Susan  started  to  get  up,  too. 

"Shouldn't  I  come?"  asked  Susan. 

"No,  dear,  I  won't  leave  you  if  you  are  anxious." 

"I  am  all  right.  Jim  will  protect  me." 

"Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  keep  an  eye  on  Arthur  for 
me?"  asked  Mr.  Crawford. 

Mrs.  Langdon  assured  him  that  she  would  be  glad  to.  The  two  men 
retired  to  the  rear  of  the  coach,  and  going  through  the  door,  they 
found  themselves  on  a  small  platform  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing. 
It  was  partly  protected  from  inclement  weather  by  a  projection  of  the 
roof  of  the  coach.  There  was  plenty  of  fresh  air,  though  it  was  some- 
times mixed  with  smoke  and  dust.  Here  they  could  talk  men's  talk  and 
the  cigar  smoke  wouldn't  bother  the  ladies  in  the  coach. 

"Arthur,  wouldn't  you  like  to  sit  with  us?"  asked  Susan. 

"I'm  not  afraid,"  boasted  Arthur.  "I  know  all  about  the  trains.  We 
came  all  the  way  to  New  York  from  Cincinnati  for  my  operation." 

"Is  that  so?  What  kind  of  an  operation  did  you  have?" 

"I  had  a  pain  in  my  belly  and  they  cut  me  open  and  took  out  some 
rocks.  They  call  it  lithotomy." 
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"I've  heard  of  that.  I  didn't  know  that  children  had  it.  You  look 
very  healthy  for  a  boy  who  had  such  a  malady/'  remarked  Susan. 

"I  am  now.  I  grew  three  inches  in  bed,  and  Papa  had  to  buy  me  new 
clothes/'  Arthur  told  her  with  great  pride. 

"Dir  ya  say  they  cut  ya  up?"  Jim's  eyes  opened  wide,  "and  ya  is 
still  hyar?" 

cThey  sewed  me  up  again,  silly.  I  guess  it  was  a  very  successful 
operation.  Would  you  like  to  see  my  scar?" 

"Yasahllshowould!" 

"Well,"  said  Arthur,  "next  time  we  go  to  the  men's  room,  I'll  show 
it  to  you.  What  are  you  doing?"  Arthur  had  been  watching  Jim,  whose 
hands  were  busy  over  a  small  piece  of  wood. 

"I'se  cuttin',  too,  but  no  young  men's  bellies.  I'se  makin'  a  bare." 

"Let's  see.  It  sure  is  going  to  be  a  bear.  Can  you  make  a  horse?" 

"Sho  nouf !"  answered  Jim. 

"Will  you  make  one  for  me?  If  I  can  persuade  Papa  to  get  me  a 
knife,  will  you  show  me  how  to  carve?  Oh  dear,  there  won't  be  time. 
We  can't  stay  in  Philadelphia — we  must  go  on  to  Baltimore  tomorrow." 

Mrs.  Langdon  spoke  up,  "We  are  going  on  tomorrow,  too.  I  must 
get  some  more  wood  for  Jim  in  Philadelphia  and  I  will  get  enough  for 
you,  too.  You  persuade  your  Papa  to  get  you  a  knife  and  tomorrow 
Jim  can  give  you  a  lesson.  You  must  be  very  careful  with  the  knife." 

"Oh,  I  will,"  promised  Arthur.  "And  I  will  make  horses  and  soldiers 
and  Indians." 

"Not  so  fast,  young  man,"  smiled  Susan.  "Carving  is  a  long,  slow 
work  and  requires  much  practice  and  not  every  one  has  a  knack  for 
it.  Jim  seems  to  have  a  natural  talent  with  a  knife.  He  has  whittled 
since  he  was  a  little  boy." 

"I'd  like  to  try,  anyway.  It  sure  looks  easy  and  more  fun  than 
practicing  on  the  piano." 

Conversation  lagged  while  Arthur  watched  Jim  gradually  creating 
the  little  bear.  Susan  was  happy  now,  just  looking  at  the  changing 
landscape  out  of  the  window.  Stops  were  frequent,  sometimes  at  a 
station  to  let  passengers  get  off  or  on,  sometimes  for  no  apparent  rea- 
son at  all.  Once  they  loaded  the  car  behind  the  engine  with  wood.  One 
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stop  was  for  water.  The  men  returned  occasionally  to  check  on  their 
respective  families,  but  soon  retired  again  to  the  back  platform  where 
they  could  enjoy  masculine  conversation. 

Trenton  was  the  only  city  they  passed  through.  While  the  train 
was  in  the  station,  the  men  got  off  to  purchase  food  for  lunch :  buns, 
cold  meat  and  a  cake.  Susan  saw  the  men  descend  to  the  platform  and 
decided  she  wanted  to  go,  too.  Her  legs  were  stiff  from  sitting  so  long. 
She  told  the  boys  to  stay  where  they  were,  and  went  to  the  end  of  the 
coach.  There  was  no  one  to  help  her  (everyone  had  entered  the  sta- 
tion) but  she  got  safely  down  the  few  steps.  "My,  but  it  felt  good  to 
get  some  fresh  air  and  exercise.  Just  a  little  quick  walk  is  what  I  need/' 
she  thought,  as  she  walked  down  the  platform. 

The  conductor  appeared  and  shouted,  "All  aboard!" 

The  men  dashed  out  of  the  station  with  their  bundles,  and  climbed 
back  on  to  the  train.  Susan  heard  the  shout,  and  turned.  Oh  dear!  She 
had  walked  further  than  she  should.  She  must  hurry.  It  was  hard  to 
walk  fast  with  her  long  skirts.  The  train  was  going  to  pull  out  without 
her!  Where  was  her  dear  husband?  She  reached  down,  picked  up  her 
skirts  and  ran  towards  the  train.  It  was  something  no  lady  should  do, 
but  in  her  brief  fright,  Susan  didn't  care.  Just  as  she  reached  the  steps 
the  giant  wheels  began  to  revolve.  She  tried  to  put  her  foot  up  on  the 
step  but  couldn't  reach  it.  Quickly  she  grabbed  with  both  hands  at 
the  hand  railings  and  pulled  herself  up  by  her  arms.  She  reached  the 
entrance  to  the  car  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  had  to  swallow  many 
times  before  her  body  calmed.  Suddenly  she  was  aware  of  the  other 
passengers.  Had  anyone  seen  her  foolish  performance?  Fortunately 
only  the  conductor  saw  her  narrow  escape.  In  the  confusion,  Mr. 
Langdon  had  not  missed  her.  Ashamed  of  her  irresponsibility,  and 
promising  herself  to  be  more  careful  in  the  future,  Susan  joined  some 
of  the  other  passengers  at  the  front  end  of  the  coach.  They  were  heating 
water  on  a  little  stove  to  make  tea.  With  the  purchases  from  the  station, 
all  fell  to  with  a  hearty  appetite. 

Jim  was  permitted  to  share  everything  but  the  cake.  Though  he 
looked  at  the  sweet  ruefully,  he  took  his  punishment  well. 

The  time  passed  so  pleasantly  that  they  could  hardly  believe  it  when 
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the  man  came  and  told  them  they  were  approaching  Camden,  and  the 
end  of  the  line.  To  get  to  Philadelphia,  they  must  cross  the  Delaware 
River  on  a  ferry.  As  Susan  said,  they  were  learning  a  lot  of  geography. 
Susan  thoroughly  enjoyed  their  stay  in  Philadelphia,  "The  City  of 
Brotherly  Love/'  as  she  called  it.  It  seemed  cleaner  and  not  so  noisy  as 
New  York.  The  row  after  row  of  red  brick  houses  that  lined  the  streets, 
each  with  its  well-swept  stoop,  appealed  to  her  more  than  the  brown- 
stone  buildings  in  New  York.  Many  of  the  houses  had  white  trim  and 
white  front  doors  with  lovely  fan-shaped  glass  transoms.  Some  were 
set  back  far  enough  to  have  a  bit  of  lawn  and  a  few  trees  in  front. 
These  were  the  exception,  as  gardens  were  generally  in  the  rear  for 
greater  privacy. 

There  were  no  objections  this  time  when  Mr.  Langdon  locked  Jim 
in  the  hotel  room  when  he  and  Susan  went  out.  Susan  had  inquired  for 
a  lumber  yard.  Fortunately  there  was  one  close  by,  and  they  could 
stop  on  their  way  to  supper.  The  man  at  the  yard  was  very  sympa- 
thetic when  he  learned  the  reason  for  the  request  for  small  pieces  of 
wood,  and  he  filled  her  string  bag  with  scrap  lumber  at  no  charge. 

Susan  felt  she  had  to  visit  Independence  Hall  and  see  the  Liberty 
Bell.  They  were  just  closing  the  Hall  when  they  arrived,  but  they  could 
admire  its  architecture  and  exclaim  over  the  big  crack  in  the  Bell.  She 
learned  that  the  original  bell  had  been  cast  in  England  in  1752  by  order 
of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  time  it  rang,  it  broke,  so 
another  was  made,  this  one.  It  was  this  very  one  that  rang  on  the  8th 
of  July,  1776,  to  call  the  citizens  together  to  proclaim  the  adoption  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Then  it  was  rung  every  anniversary 
thereafter,  until  in  1835.  It  cracked  then  while  tolling  the  funeral  of 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall. 

Susan  read  the  inscription  on  the  Bell,  "Proclaim  Liberty  throughout 
all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof."  Her  heart  glowed  with 
natural  pride  in  her  country  as  she  recalled  its  history  and  the  fine  men 
who  fought  to  make  this  country  free. 

After  their  supper  they  did  not  linger  long  on  the  street,  for  they 
had  to  rise  early  the  next  morning  to  take  the  train  to  Baltimore.  While 
Jim  ate  the  food  they  had  brought  back  for  him,  Susan  told  him  about 
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the  big  bell  that  had  rung  to  declare  freedom  in  the  land.  Jim  was  not 
very  attentive. 

Susan  scolded  him,  "Jim,  pay  attention!  You  didn't  hear  a  word  I 
said,  I  do  declare!" 

"Yessu,  I'se  listinin',"  but  still  he  sat  brooding,  hardly  touching  his 
supper. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Susan. 

"That  thar  salt,  ma'am.  Spillin'  salt  is  shore  gwine  to  bring  us  bad 
luck." 

They  had  brought  a  small  packet  of  salt  along  with  supper  for  him, 
and  in  opening  the  package,  most  of  it  had  fallen  on  the  floor.  Though 
Mr.  Langdon  laughed  at  them,  both  Susan  and  Jim  had  tried  to  pick 
up  some  of  it — not  to  eat,  but  to  throw  over  their  left  shoulders. 

"Don't  worry,  Jim,  I  think  we  broke  the  spell,"  said  Susan. 

"That  is  ridiculous,"  scorned  Mr.  Langdon.  "Eat  your  food,  Jim. 
We  must  get  to  bed." 

Jim  fished  into  his  pocket,  found  his  trusty  rabbit's  foot,  and  clutch- 
ing it  tightly  in  one  hand,  he  glumly  ate  his  supper.  He  knew  something 
dreadful  awaited  them  in  the  near  future.  He  had  been  scared  when  he 
got  on  the  train  the  first  time.  That  was  nervous  fear.  No  bad  omens 
had  caused  it.  But  the  next  morning  when  he  mounted  the  steps,  he 
had  reason  to  be  scared.  Much  salt  had  been  spilt.  That  was  an  omen 
that  never  failed.  He  had  no  confidence  in  the  iron  carriage.  Would 
the  engine  blow  up  or  run  off  the  track?  Would  a  trestle  give  way  and 
let  them  plunge  into  a  canyon.  He  wasn't  sure,  but  the  future  looked 
black. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 

Susan  reflected  some  of  Jim's  nervousness,  though  it  is  doubtful 
that  she  remembered  and  worried  over  the  salt.  It  is  true  that  she  be- 
lieved in  many  superstitions.  She  had  been  raised  by  a  colored  mammy 
who  lived  by  omens,  good  and  bad.  Though  her  mind  told  her  they 
were  foolish,  she  could  not  completely  ignore  them.  Why  walk  under 
a  ladder  if  you  didn't  have  to?  Why  let  a  black  cat  cross  your  path? 
That  was  as  silly  as  planting  potatoes  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Not  even  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Crawford  and  Arthur  cheered  the  two. 
Mr.  Langdon  was  pleased  to  leave  them  with  Arthur  and  retire  to  the 
rear  plateform  with  Mr.  Crawford.  Arthur  had  gotten  his  knife  and  was 
eager  to  start  a  lesson.  Susan  hunted  out  a  piece  of  red  cedar  from  her 
bag  of  blocks. 

'This  is  easier  to  carve  than  white  pine,"  said  Susan  as  she  held 
out  the  small  square  block.  " Maybe  you  should  have  a  lesson  in  identi- 
fying the  kinds  of  wood  first." 

"No,  please!"  begged  Arthur.  "I  want  to  use  my  knife.  I  want  to 
make  a  horse." 

"That  will  be  too  hard,"  Susan  told  him.  "Why  don't  you  try  to 
make  a  ball?" 

When  Arthur  showed  reluctance,  she  explained  that  if  he  began 
with  something  too  difficult,  he  would  get  discouraged  and  quit. 

"But  I  like  horses,"  insisted  Arthur,  and  began  to  whittle  away  at 
the  block  of  wood.  Soon  Jim  reached  over,  fished  out  a  block  for  him- 
self. As  he  carved,  his  gloom  gradually  lifted. 

In  a  very  short  time  Arthur  held  up  a  strange  shaped  object.  "See 
my  horse,"  he  said  proudly. 

"Yes,  you  did  make  a  horse,"  agreed  Susan.  Jim  gave  a  little  chuckle. 

"Jim,  behave  yourself,"  scolded  Susan. 

"Don't  look  lak  no  horse  to  me,"  insisted  Jim. 

"You  have  never  seen  a  Western  horse,  Jim.  Maybe  they  are  dif- 
ferent." said  Susan  diplomatically. 
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"Well,"  Arthur  said,  examining  it  earnestly,  "perhaps  it  is  not  as 
good  as  your  horses."  Suddenly,  <c\  know  what's  the  matter.  I  forgot 
to  put  on  his  tail." 

rfYa  can't  add  it  now.  Ya  done  cut  off  his  behind/'  laughed  Jim. 

"Jim,  stop  laughing.  That  is  Arthur's  first  effort.  Here,  try  again," 
handing  him  another  piece  of  wood,  "and  remember  the  tail."  Susan 
smiled  encouragingly. 

Arthur  went  at  it  more  slowly  and  carefully  this  time.  He  looked 
over  at  Jim  and  tried  to  hold  his  knife  in  the  same  way. 

Time  passed  pleasantly.  The  men  returned.  The  train  was  approach- 
ing Baltimore. 

Arthur  proudly  showed  his  father  his  carving.  Mr.  Crawford  was  a 
little  bewildered.  Susan  spoke  up  quickly,  'The  horse  is  his  first  piece. 
His  next  try  will  be  better." 

Taking  the  cue  from  Susan,  Mr.  Crawford  smiled  and  said,  "Yes, 
that  is  fine,  son.  It  takes  practice  to  get  perfection.  Now  you  must  put 
up  your  work." 

At  first,  houses  were  scattered  but  soon  they  crowded  close  to- 
gether as  they  neared  the  station.  The  little  party  had  to  change  trains 
to  go  on  to  Cumberland,  Maryland.  The  train  they  were  on  was  bound 
for  Washington,  the  Federal  Capital.  But  everyone  got  off  the  train 
and  the  train  waited  twenty  minutes  in  the  station  while  the  passengers 
had  their  dinner  in  the  dining  room  adjoining  the  station.  Susan  stayed 
close  to  William's  side.  After  one  narrow  escape,  she  didn't  want  to  be 
left  behind  at  the  station. 

It  was  a  smaller  train  with  a  single  passenger  carriage  that  our  party 
boarded  to  carry  them  westward.  The  two  boys  went  back  to  their 
carving.  Susan  asked  Arthur  about  Cincinnati  and  his  life  there.  It  did 
not  sound  very  different  from  Beaufort  except  where  one  faced  the  sea, 
the  other  faced  the  river. 

Susan  watched  from  the  car  window.  She  noticed  the  towns  were 
fewer  and  farther  apart.  They  were  passing  through  rough  country. 
No  longer  were  there  pleasant  farms  on  either  side.  The  train  seemed 
to  be  winding  between  hills  covered  with  brush  and  timber.  A  stream 
beside  the  train  was  dashing  along  over  a  stony  bed. 
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Some  of  the  leaves  on  the  trees  had  fallen,  but  those  that  remained 
still  retained  their  vivid  hues:  the  brilliant  red  and  orange  maples, 
deeper  red  oaks,  here  and  there  a  yellow  beech  and  many  deep  ever- 
greens. She  recognized  the  dark  red  clumps  of  sumac  among  the 
holders.  Unlike  her  own  forests,  there  were  more  open.  Occasionally 
there  were  dense  woods  and  although  some  wild  grape  vine  climbed 
from  tree  to  tree,  for  the  most  part  trees  stood  tall  and  straight  and 
uncluttered.  It  was  a  beautiful  scene  and  she  watched  it  pass  by  with 
keen  enjoyment. 

Her  window  was  slightly  open.  It  was  at  first  unconsciously  that  she 
sniffed  the  breeze  that  blew  in.  Then  she  became  aware  of  a  strong 
odor  of  smoke.  Could  it  all  be  due  to  their  engine?  It  must  be  that  they 
were  heading  into  a  strong  wind  that  blew  it  back  upon  them. 

Now  the  train  was  slowing  down.  Mr.  Langdon  and  Mr.  Crawford 
had  noticed  the  smoke,  too,  and  came  down  the  aisle  to  join  them. 
Suddenly  the  train  stopped,  windows  went  up,  heads  went  out  and  all 
the  passengers  inquired  of  one  another  the  cause.  Jim  was  sure  it  was 
an  Indian  attack,  but  Arthur  laughed  at  him. 

The  men  told  their  ladies  not  to  be  alarmed,  and  then  crowded  down 
the  aisle  and  off  the  train.  The  conductor  had  gone  forward  and  was 
in  deep  conversation  with  the  fireman,  brakeman,  and  another  man 
who  had  apparently  come  out  of  a  small  building  beside  the  road.  Mr. 
Langdon  and  Mr.  Crawford  led  the  group  of  passengers  past  the 
baggage  cars,  the  wood  car  and  the  engine  to  the  front  of  the  train. 
Here  you  could  look  forward  and  see  heavy  smoke  in  the  distance. 

"You  do  not  have  to  ask/'  said  the  conductor.  "You  can  see  our 
problem.  A  forest  fire  has  broken  out  between  us  and  Hagerstown.  We 
would  suffocate  trying  to  go  through  that  smoke  and  it  may  burn  out 
our  railroad  ties.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  unsafe  for  us  to  go  on  until  the 
fire  slackens/' 

"What  will  we  do?"  asked  the  men.  "How  long  will  we  be  delayed?" 
The  conductor  answered,  "That  I  do  not  know.  This  man  is  a  teleg- 
rapher. He  has  been  in  communication  with  the  station  in  Hagerstown. 
They  have  an  engine  there  and  are  organizing  a  train  that  will  come 
down  the  track  towards  us  as  far  as  they  can.  We  will  go  on  as  close 
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to  the  fire  as  we  can.  Then  if  you  wish,  you  can  tramp  overland  around 
the  fire  to  the  other  train.  Or  you  can  wait  here  until  we  can  move  on. 
I  must  warn  you  that  the  wait  may  be  long.  We  have  little  water  and 
no  food.  The  last  time  this  happened  to  us  was  nearer  Cumberland  and 
we  waited  three  days/' 

Complaints  and  questions  arose  on  all  sides.  Some  were  willing  to 
carry  their  small  luggage  and  circle  the  fire.  Others  desired  to  wait 
until  the  road  was  clear. 

"Arthur  and  \"  said  Mr.  Crawford,  "can  walk  through  the  woods, 
I  am  sure.  We  can  carry  our  bags  and  our  heavy  luggage  will  have  to 
follow.  If  they  do  not  have  a  rain,  the  fire  may  burn  for  days.  I  feel  I 
must  get  back  to  my  family  as  soon  as  possible.  What  will  you  do,  Mr. 
Langdon?" 

"It  might  prove  a  difficult  walk  for  Mrs.  Langdon.  There  are  prob- 
ably no  trails.  I  will  have  to  consult  her.  Let  us  go  and  tell  her  our 
predicament." 

Returning  down  the  track,  they  met  Arthur  and  Jim  who  were  im- 
patient to  learn  the  reason  for  the  stop.  The  men  explained  the  prob- 
lem as  they  walked  along. 

"It  war  de  salt,  Marstah,"  cried  Jim.  "I  knowd  sumthin'  would 
happin.  Spilt  salt  is  bad." 

"Rubbish!"  said  Mr.  Langdon.  "Nothing  of  the  kind." 

"Ya  sah!  My  mammy  say  nuthin's  worse  'cept  fo  a  bird  ta  fly  into 
yor  house." 

"What  does  that  mean,  Jim?"  asked  Arthur. 

"Death!"  said  Jim.  "When  sumun  in  fambly  gonna  die,  old  bird 
shore  comes  and  tells  ya." 

Mr.  Langdon  and  the  other  men  had  entered  the  passenger  car  and 
all  were  discussing  the  problem  with  their  families.  Susan  assured  her 
husband  that  she  was  very  able  to  walk.  In  fact,  she  looked  upon  it  as 
an  adventure. 

"It  is  no  lark,"  said  Mr.  Langdon. 

"But  it  is  not  dangerous,  is  it?"  asked  Susan. 

"Not  if  we  are  careful  and  are  able  to  reach  the  other  train  before 
it  gets  dark." 
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The  conductor  called  ffAll  Aboard!"  and  the  train  began  to  move 
forward.  Most  of  the  passengers  began  packing  up  their  things,  getting 
ready  to  disembark.  One  family  with  two  small  children  decided  to 
stay  behind.  Susan  and  the  other  ladies  gave  them  all  of  the  food  they 
had  with  them.  Even  so  the  supply  was  not  large,  chiefly  tea  and  sugar. 
However,  there  was  some  bread  and  cheese.  The  family  was  deeply 
appreciative  and  assured  them  they  would  get  along. 

The  smell  of  smoke  grew  very  strong  and  soon  the  train  slowed  to  a 
stop.  The  forest  was  not  so  thick  here.  As  the  little  crowd  of  people 
descended  from  the  train,  the  conductor  told  them, 

'This  is  John  Treadway,"  pointing  to  a  man  who  had  gotten  on  at 
the  last  station.  ffHe  knows  these  hills  and  woods  and  can  show  you 
the  way.  The  train  that  meets  you  will  carry  you  on  to  Cumberland. 

"What  about  our  baggage?  We  go  on  west/'  said  Mr.  Crawford. 

fCIf  we  do  not  arrive  before  you  leave  Cumberland,  leave  your  ad- 
dress at  the  stage  landing.  We  will  ship  it  on  to  you/'  answered  the 
conductor. 

Goodbyes  and  good  wishes  were  exchanged,  and  the  little  party  set 
off  down  the  tracks.  Walking  was  not  difficult  here  and  the  group 
stayed  together.  But  soon  Mr.  Treadway  left  the  railroad  bed,  turning 
to  the  north  on  a  dirt  road. 

They  had  been  walking  for  about  an  hour  and  the  slower  members 
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had  fallen  to  the  rear  when  Treadway  called  for  a  rest  period.  He 
asked  them  to  sit  together  so  he  could  talk  to  them.  He  explained  that 
they  must  leave  the  road  at  this  point  and  go  west  again  so  as  not  to 
get  too  far  away  from  the  railroad.  From  here  on,  there  was  only  a 
trail. 

"If  one  of  you  men  would  join  me  in  the  lead,"  said  Mr.  Treadway, 
"we  can  break  down  the  underbrush  and  make  it  easier  for  the  women 
and  children/' 

Many  men  volunteered  and  it  was  decided  to  take  turn  about. 

Mr.  Treadway  continued,  "Do  not  be  afraid.  The  wild  animals  will 
keep  out  of  your  way/' 

"What  kind  of  animals  are  there?"  asked  Arthur. 

"I  have  hunted  these  woods  for  both  wildcat  and  bear/'  said  Mr. 
Treadway. 

Exclamations  of  "Wildcat!"  "Bear!"  rose  from  a  number  of  people. 

"But  you  need  not  fear  them,"  assured  Mr.  Treadway.  "I  have  to  be 
very  quiet  and  careful  to  get  close  enough  to  shoot  one.  All  the  ruckus 
you  are  making  will  sure  scare  all  the  animals  into  the  next  county.  If 
we  are  going  to  get  back  to  the  road  before  it  gets  dark,  we  had  best 
be  moving  on." 

The  sun  had  gone  under  a  cloud  while  they  were  resting.  As  the 
little  procession  entered  the  forest  trail,  it  seemed  even  darker.  The 
smell  of  smoke  that  had  blown  away  down  the  road,  seemed  to  hang 
under  the  trees.  There  was  less  talk  now.  Nothing  daunted  Arthur's 
spirits,  however.  He  kept  seeing  wildcats  and  alarming  those  around 
him.  Needless  to  say,  the  wildcats  turned  out  to  be  squirrels  on  closer 
inspection.  Jim  was  more  quiet.  He  did  not  look  on  this  as  a  gay  ad- 
venture but  the  result  of  bad  luck.  He  would  not  have  been  surprised  if 
a  bear  had  jumped  from  behind  a  tree  and  grabbed  him.  He  was  sure 
that  it  was  an  animal  that  he  heard  growling.  Stockstill  he  stood,  clutch- 
ing the  bag. 

"That's  thunder!"  said  someone  behind  him. 

Of  course,  that  was  it.  A  storm  was  coming.  A  streak  of  lightning 
and  another  clap  of  thunder  and  the  rain  began  to  fall.  At  first,  it  just 
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dripped  through  the  trees  and  they  trudged  on.  But  soon  it  was  raining 
so  hard  that  the  trees  gave  little  protection. 

"Is  there  any  kind  of  shelter  near  her?"  asked  Mr.  Langdon,  who 
was  assisting  Mr.  Treadway  in  the  lead. 

"There  are  some  big  boulders  on  the  other  side  of  this  little  run, 
down  the  way  a  bit.  Maybe  the  ladies  can  get  under  some  of  them." 

Wading  across  the  stream  the  group  hurried  to  the  meager  shelter 
of  some  large  buolders. 

"This  is  almost  a  cave/'  said  one  of  the  ladies  as  they  huddled  under 
the  big  slabs  of  stone. 

"It  is  nice  to  rest/'  sighed  Susan.  She  turned  to  Mr.  Treadway  and 
asked,  "Have  you  been  in  many  forest  fires?" 

"A  few,  yes!" 

"Were  they  as  bad  as  this?"  queried  Susan. 

"I  saw  one  very  bad  one.  One  I  will  never  forget!"  As  Mr.  Tread- 
way paused,  Susan  urged  him  to  tell  them  about  it.  So  he  continued, 
"I  knew  a  farmer  near  here  who  cleared  a  piece  of  land,  had  a  nice 
little  house  and  barn,  a  couple  of  horses,  and  some  cows.  We  had  a  dry 
summer  that  year,  no  rain  for  weeks.  Along  came  an  electric  storm. 
We  needed  the  rain  all  right,  but  not  the  lightning.  It  hit  a  tree,  I  guess. 
Anyway,  the  fire  started.  We  saw  it  coming. 

"The  wind  was  blowing  it  our  way.  What  could  I  do?  If  I'd  had 
help,  I  could  have  started  a  back  fire.  In  the  prairie  they  tell  me  they 
plow  up  a  brake.  Can't  do  that  here." 

Questions  came  from  a  number  of  listeners.  "What  happened?" 

"The  wind  changed."  Rather  shyly  he  added,  "I've  always  said  was 
due  to  my  Old  Woman's  prayers.  She  is  a  good  woman  and  The 
Master  protected  her  and  her  family.  We  were  pretty  scared." 

The  little  crowd  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  Arthur  spoke 
up,  "You  could  have  been  burned  up !  Gee !  Do  you  think  any  families 
will  be  burned  up  in  this  fire?" 

"I  don't  know  of  any  homesteading  in  these  woods." 

William  mover  over  closer  to  Susan  and  said  solicitiously,  "I  think 
you  should  take  my  jacket.  You  are  getting  so  wet." 

"No,  indeed!"  answered  Susan.  I  am  quite  all  right.  It  is  bad  luck 
to  have  all  this  rain,  though,  isn't  it?" 
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"Not  at  all,"  William  disagreed.  "It  is  probably  another  act  of  our 
Dear  Lord.  It  may  be  hard  on  us,  yes,  but  it  is  equally  hard  on  the  fire. 
Isn't  that  so,  Mr.  Treadway?" 

"Yes,"  said  Treadway,  "it  is  raining  hard  enough.  It  may  not  put  the 
fire  out,  but  it  will  surely  check  it." 

"Will  we  get  out  of  these  woods  before  dark?"  asked  one  of  the 
ladies. 

"Yes,  if  we  don't  delay  here  too  long,"  said  Treadway.  "It  isn't  far 
to  the  road  now.  Even  if  it  is  dark  by  the  time  we  get  there,  we  can  find 
our  way  down  it  to  the  railroad." 

"I  think  we  should  move  on  then,"  said  Mr.  Langdon.  "We  couldn't 
get  any  wetter  than  we  are  now." 

"I  think  so,  too,"  agreed  Mr.  Crawford.  "It  will  be  doubly  hard  to 
get  caught  by  darkness  in  these  woods." 

Somewhat  reluctantly  all  agreed.  The  women  left  their  poor  shelter 
and  moved  slowly  forward.  Dusk  was  falling  when  they  stumbled  out 
of  the  woods  on  to  the  road.  It  was  still  raining.  The  road  was  a  sea 
of  mud.  The  long  dresses  on  the  women,  already  soaked,  soon  grew 
heavy  with  mud.  Still  they  pushed  on. 

When  those  in  the  lead  saw  lights  ahead,  they  let  out  cries  of  joy 
in  which  all  joined.  Wet,  cold,  hungry,  they  reached  the  tracks  and 
found  not  only  the  expected  train  awaiting  them,  but  the  kind  train- 
men had  a  big  fire  in  the  stove  with  hot  water  for  tea  and  hot  soup  for 
all. 

"My  first  experience  in  the  wilds,"  sighed  Susan  as  she  sipped  the 
delicious  hot  tea.  Her  clothes  were  wet  and  muddy,  the  little  plumes 
on  her  bonnet  drooped  sadly,  but  her  eyes  danced  merrily.  She  had 
won  in  this  first  struggle.  Others  ahead  might  not  turn  out  as  well. 
Nature  can  be  a  cruel  taskmaster.  But  tonight  she  felt  pride  of 
achievement. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 

The  train  reached  Hagerstown  before  the  little  group  finished  their 
soup  and  tea.  Some  of  the  passengers  left  the  train  here.  Mr.  Langdon 
and  Mr.  Crawford  discussd  doing  likewise,  and  going  to  an  Inn  for 
the  night.  It  would  be  morning  before  the  train  reached  Cumberland. 
They  were  all  wet  and  tired.  But  Susan  felt  they  could  use  a  rug  for 
a  curtain  to  give  privacy,  and  they  could  get  out  of  their  wet  under- 
clothes. Going  to  an  Inn  was  expensive.  If  they  missed  the  stage  in 
the  morning,  they  would  be  forced  to  stay  overnight  in  Cumberland. 
And  so  it  was  agreed  that  the  train  trip  be  continued. 

Soon  all  had  changed,  wood  was  added  to  the  fire,  lanterns  in  the 
coach  were  turned  down  and,  probably  due  to  the  excitement  as  much 
as  to  the  unaccustomed  exercise,  though  the  seats  were  hard  and  un- 
comfortable, they  were  soon  asleep. 

The  train  rumbled  through  the  night  and  was  still  moving  westward 
when  Susan  awoke.  Daylight  was  breaking.  The  rain  had  stopped  and 
she  decided  it  was  going  to  be  a  fine  day.  But  she  did  not  feel  very 
well !  There  was  a  pain  in  her  head,  her  throat  was  sore,  and  she  ached 
all  over!  Perhaps  if  she  sat  up  and  moved  around  a  little  she  would  feel 
better.  It  was  probably  due  to  the  hard  seat  where  she  slept. 

The  landscape  had  not  changed:  woods  and  hills  and  rocky  streams. 
She  wondered  if  these  could  be  called  mountains.  Clouds  reached  down 
and  she  could  not  see  the  tops  of  many  of  the  hills.  There  was  little 
habitation  and  roads  were  few.  The  latter  looked  steep  and  rocky.  A 
stage  would  have  trouble  using  some  of  them.  Probably  in  these  parts 
people  traveled  around  on  horseback. 

Gradually  the  other  passengers  awakened.  No  one  complained  of 
feeling  badly,  so  Susan  kept  quiet  about  her  aches  and  pains.  The 
train  had  been  due  in  Cumberland  at  an  early  hour.  It  was  evident 
that  the  train  would  be  late.  There  was  great  speculation  on  just  how 
late. 
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"Do  you  think  we  will  miss  the  stage  to  Uniontown?"  asked  Susan. 

"I  am  afraid  we  will,"  answered  her  husband. 

'Then  we  will  be  able  to  clean  up  our  clothes.  Some  of  the  mud  that 
has  dried  can  be  brushed  off.  But  some  things  must  be  washed.  The  sun 
is  out  and  it  should  be  a  good  drying  day.  I  wonder  when  we  will  ever 
see  our  trunk  and  boxes  again." 

"I  am  hoping  the  other  train  is  not  too  far  behind  us.  That  heavy 
rain  was  really  providential.  I  will  put  more  wood  in  the  stove  and 
heat  water."  So  saying,  he  went  to  the  front  of  the  car. 

It  turned  out  to  be  just  as  Mr.  Langdon  hoped.  When  they  reached 
Cumberland  later  in  the  morning,  they  discovered  that  the  stage  had 
gone,  but  a  telegraph  message  from  Hagerstown  told  them  that  the 
other  train  had  been  able  to  get  through  the  burning  strip  of  forest,  had 
reached  Hagerstown  that  morning,  and  would  come  on,  getting  to 
Cumberland  late  in  the  day.  The  passengers  rejoiced  together  to  hear 
that  their  baggage  was  going  to  catch  up  with  them  so  soon.  It  was, 
indeed,  better  than  they  had  hoped  for. 

The  little  station  was  crowded  with  people  to  meet  the  train.  This 
was  the  end  of  the  line  and  the  daily  arrival  of  the  train  was  probably 
the  most  exciting  thing  that  happened  in  the  town.  Even  so,  Susan 
wondered  at  the  great  number  present. 

All  were  eager  to  hear  of  the  fire.  One  group  of  men  seemed  espe- 
cially interested.  It  turned  out  that  they  were  not  local  citizens,  but 
from  a  party  going  overland  to  Kentucky.  On  the  way  to  the  Inn,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Langdon  passed  their  encampment  set  up  on  the  "commons" 
or  "square"  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  There  were  at  least  a  dozen 
Conestoga  wagons  and  as  many  families.  Susan  had  never  seen  a 
Conestoga  wagon,  and  she  wished  to  stop.  Mr.  Langdon  promised  to 
bring  her  back  on  foot  later  in  the  day. 

"First  things  come  first,"  he  said.  "We  must  find  a  bed  for  tonight 
and  we  must  engage  passage  on  the  stage  for  tomorrow.  If  I  let  you 
stop  and  talk  to  those  women  now,  you  will  be  there  till  noon.  Besides, 
I  am  hungry  for  a  real  breakfast." 

They  found  a  nice  Inn  run  by  a  Mrs.  Weber.  They  booked  rooms 
for  the  night  and  she  promised  to  give  them  a  hot  breakfast  shortly. 
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It  was  a  wonderful  meal:  fried  ham  and  potatoes,  hot  biscuits  and 
molasses,  coffee,  and  to  Susan's  joy,  grits  and  ham  gravy.  She  hadn't 
had  grits  since  she  left  home,  and  although  she  started  to  eat  eagerly, 
her  enthusiasm  waned  as  she  thought  of  her  dear  family  so  far  away 
from  her. 

"Eat  up,  Mrs.  Langdon,  eat  up!"  said  her  husband. 

fTm  not  hungry,"  cried  Susan,  tears  filling  her  eyes.  In  truth,  her 
throat  was  so  sore,  it  hurt  to  swallow. 

"It  is  rest  you  need.  You  are  worn  out.  Why  don't  you  go  to  our 
rooms?  I  will  be  up  shortly." 

Susan  left  the  dining  room.  By  the  time  she  reached  her  rooms,  she 
burst  into  tears,  frightening  Jim  who  was  cleaning  the  mud  off  their 
shoes. 

"It  is  nothing,"  Susan  checked  her  sobs  long  enough  to  reassure  him. 
"Go  down  to  the  kitchen.  I  am  sure  the  cook  will  feed  you.  They  have 
grits,  Jim." 

The  thought  of  grits  brought  another  flood  of  tears  and  she  staggered 
into  the  bedroom.  Her  sobs,  smothered  by  the  pillow,  gradually  ceased 
as  sleep  overtook  her.  Jim  reluctantly  left  the  sitting  room  and  his 
weeping  mistress.  He  was  hungry. 

An  hour  later  Susan  awoke  and  was  able  to  smile  for  her  dear 
husband.  He  had  come  in  to  see  if  she  really  wished  to  do  some  wash- 
ing. Mrs.  Weber  had  tubs  for  washing  in  the  back  yard  and  the  kettle 
was  hot  for  boiling  white  things  right  now.  Though  she  still  felt  miser- 
able, and  to  wash  clothes  was  the  last  thing  she  wished  to  do,  she  rose 
quickly,  gathered  their  dirty  clothes  and  went  down  to  scrub  them.  It 
was  noon  before  they  were  clean  and  hung  upon  the  line  to  dry  and 
Susan  was  weary,  indeed.  Normally  her  eyes  were  large.  But  now  they 
looked  bigger  than  usual,  and  were  rimmed  with  dark  shadows.  Her 
pink  cheeks  were  rather  grey.  William  was  sure  that  what  she  needed 
was  a  good  meal.  Though  she  was  not  a  bit  hungry,  and  she  ate  little, 
she  did  feel  some  better  after  dinner. 

Mr.  Langdon,  keeping  his  promise,  took  her  to  see  the  wagon  train. 
It  was  a  short  distance  over  good  board  walks  to  the  square.  They 
stopped  as  Susan  examined  with  interest  a  nearby  wagon.  A  plough- 
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share,  extra  rope,  pieces  of  iron  and  other  unidentifiable  objects  were 
tied  around  the  sides  of  the  wagon  bed.  From  the  tailgate  hung  pots 
and  pans  and  containers  for  water.  But  Susan  wanted  to  see  inside,  so 
she  introduced  herself  to  a  friendly  appearing  woman  who  said  her 
name  was  Mrs.  Burroughs,  and  that  she  was  from  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

"I  thought  Lancaster  County  was  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  our 
country.  Wasn't  it  difficult  to  leave?"  asked  Susan. 

"My  husband  is  the  youngest  of  four  brothers.  They  did  not  need 
him  on  the  farm.  Besides,  we  quarreled  over  their  new  religion." 

"We  are  Presbyterians.  Mr.  Langdon  is  going  to  Kentucky  to 
preach,"  said  Susan. 

"Well,  most  of  us  used  to  be  Lutherans  where  I  come  from.  I  think 
I  am  very  tolerant,  but  I  could  not  believe  in  the  Angel  Moroni." 

"The  Angel  Moroni?"  asked  Mr.  Langdon.  "I  never  heard  of  such 
an  angel." 

"You  see,  this  here  young  lad,  Joseph  Smith,  had  spells  and  he 
claimed  he  saw  angels.  They  told  him  where  to  go  and  dig  up  these 
golden  books  that  were  buried  many  years  ago  by  a  certain  prophet, 
Mormon.  An  angel,  Moroni,  translated  these  books  for  him.  His 
brother  Hiram  come  to  our  place  and  told  us  all  about  it.  The  rest 
of  the  family  believed,  but  my  Paul  just  wouldn't.  That  was  over  ten 
years  ago.  The  breach  has  widened  until  brother  fought  with  brother. 
When  our  neighbors  said  they  were  going  west,  we  decided  to  go 
with  them." 

"Does  this  man  have  many  followers?"  asked  Mr.  Langdon. 

"That  I  don't  know.  He  was  run  out  of  his  place  in  New  York  State. 
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They  call  themselves  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 
Joseph  Smith,  his  brother  Hiram,  and  their  followers  settled  in  Illinois. 
People  didn't  like  them  there,  either,  and  Joseph  Smith  was  killed  a 
couple  of  years  back/' 

"Don't  you  think  your  family  will  forget  him?" 

"My,  no!  They  just  about  worship  his  memory.  They  send  every 
penny  they  can  spare  to  aid  his  work.  Apostles  stop  at  our  place  all  of 
the  time.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  Sam,  that's  the  next  to  oldest,  didn't 
turn  into  a  missionary  himself.  He  can  preach  about  as  good  as  any  of 
them.  My,  but  you  been  patient  listening  to  an  old  woman's  chatter." 

"I  have  been  interested,"  said  Mr.  Langdon.  "Perhaps  we  will  run 
into  some  of  these — what  did  you  call  them?" 

"Just  Mormons,  that's  enough  to  remember.  So  you  are  going  to 
Kentucky,  too?  Why  don't  you  get  a  wagon  and  go  along  with  us?" 

"We  must  get  there  this  fall  so  we  will  go  by  boat  from  Brownsville," 
said  Mr.  Langdon. 

"Sure  this  ain't  a  very  speedy  way  to  travel,  and  it  is  hard,  too.  I 
doubt  if  your  pretty  little  mistress  could  stand  it." 

Susan  interrupted  to  assure  her  that  she  was  really  very  strong.  But 
deep  down  in  her  heart  she  felt  thankful  they  were  going  west  in  an 
easier  fashion.  Her  scratchy  throat  gave  her  a  little  cough.  Fortunately 
William  hadn't  noticed  that,  but  no  doubt  the  woman  had.  Mrs.  Bur- 
roughs now  continued  to  praise  the  trip. 

"It  is  a  pleasant  way  to  travel.  The  men  are  planning  to  find  some 
nice  place  where  we  can  lay  up  for  the  bad  winter  months.  We  don't 
aim  to  cross  the  Cumberland  Gap  until  next  spring. 

"Won't  you  tell  me  what  you  are  taking  with  you?"  asked  Susan. 

"Sure,  I'll  show  you.  On  top  are  the  blankets  and  the  feather  beds. 
Those  are  blanket  rolls  for  the  children,  John  and  Tom.  They  sleep 
under  the  wagon  on  the  ground.  We  can  drop  a  canvas  when  the 
weather  is  bad,  then  it's  snug  and  dry.  Our  clothes  are  in  that  tin  trunk. 
The  mahogany  chest  was  my  grandma's,  and  it  travels  very  well  on 
its  back.  The  loom  is  a  necessity.  So  is  this  box  of  seeds.  We  must 
keep  them  dry.  My  good  china  is  in  that  small  box — stoneware  of  my 
mama's.  Most  of  the  kettles  I  hang  outside  but  the  small  things  might 
get  lost,  so  they  are  in  this  string  bag.  I  wanted  to  bring  some  chairs 
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and  a  table.  I  had  a  lovely  chair.  But  Mr.  Burroughs  said  he  could 
make  things  like  that,  so  we  left  them  all  behind.  I  did  slip  in  this 
sampler  when  he  wasn't  looking.  Ain't  it  pretty?"  She  displayed  an 
elaborately  decorated  "God  Bless  This  Home."  The  writing  and  flowers 
were  done  in  cross-stitch  and  the  frame  was  black  and  gold. 

"It  is  lovely!"  said  Susan.  "Isn't  that  a  candlemold  hanging  from  the 
roof?" 

"Yes,  I  am  always  hitting  my  head  on  it.  I  must  find  another  place 
for  it.  The  rake  and  the  hoe  do  all  right  up  there  between  the  ribs.  We 
keep  the  shovel  and  ax  under  the  spring  seat  up  front,  we  use  them  so 
often." 

"What  are  the  sticks  for?"  asked  Susan.  "Do  you  keep  them  to 
spank  your  boys?" 

"No,  though  they  will  need  it  if  they  don't  get  back  soon.  They  left 
early  this  morning  with  some  of  the  town  boys  to  do  a  bit  of  fishing. 
Those  are  some  slips  of  fruit  trees  I'm  going  to  try  to  start  in  my  new 
garden.  One  is  from  my  mama's  rosebush." 

"That  will  be  nice  to  have,"  said  Susan. 

"I  see  some  pretty  successful  fisherman  coming  down  the  road  right 
now.  Do  they  belong  to  you?"  asked  Mr.  Langdon  as  two  boys  came 
toward  them. 

"Hi,  mama,  look!"  Each  boy  held  up  a  string  of  fish. 

"Say  howdy  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langdon.  This  here  is  John.  He's 
twelve.  And  this  is  Tom.  He's  ten."  The  boys  nodded  and  grinned 
obviously  pleased  with  their  catch.  Mrs.  Burroughs  continued,  "You 
had  better  join  us  for  supper.  I  can  get  these  ready  in  no  time." 

"Thank  you,  but  I  have  made  arrangements  at  the  Inn.  Mrs.  Langdon 
and  I  must  be  going  back  right  away." 

"Your  trip  sounds  so  interesting.  You  have  been  so  kind  to  let  me 
ask  so  many  questions.  And  we  must  plan  to  contact  one  another  when 
you  reach  Kentucky."  Susan  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Burroughs. 

"Indeedy,  yes.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  such  nice  folks.  Better  take 
care  of  that  cough  of  yours." 

Mrs.  Langdon  hastily  said  goodby  and  they  returned  to  the  Inn. 
Before  going  to  their  supper,  Susan  took  her  clothes  from  the  line  to 
her  room.  They  wouldn't  get  ironed,  which  would  have  shocked  her 
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dear  Mama,  but  she  wouldn't  worry.  Everything  was  mussed  in  her 
bag,  anyway.  At  least  they  were  nice  and  clean. 

Supper  was  usually  a  cold  meal,  though  they  always  had  either  hot 
tea  or  coffee.  Tonight  Mrs.  Weber  had  a  fine  deep  dish  apple  pie  for 
dessert,  which  delighted  Susan.  When  complimenting  Mrs.  Weber  on 
the  pie,  she  said,  "Apple  trees  are  scarce  around  Beaufort,  and  we  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  trying  to  grow  cherry  trees/' 

Mrs.  Weber  answered,  "I  put  up  fifty  quarts  of  cherries  last  July. 
If  Td  a  known  you  liked  cherries,  I'd  a  made  you  a  cherry  pie." 

"Nothing  could  have  been  any  better  than  the  dessert  you  have 
given  us.  I  wish  I  could  stay  long  enough  for  you  to  give  me  a  lesson," 
said  Susan. 

"But  now  we  must  go  to  our  rooms.  You  will  call  us,  won't  you?" 
asked  Mr.  Langdon. 

"Yes,  I  will  call  you  early  enough  so  you  can  eat  before  you  leave," 
Mrs.  Weber  assured  them.  They  said  goodnight,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Langdon  retired  to  their  rooms.  Mr.  Langdon  was  soon  asleep,  but 
Susan  tossed  and  turned,  and  worried  for  fear  her  cough,  which  had 
gotten  worse  since  she  went  to  bed,  might  disturb  him.  Finally  she 
drifted  off  into  uneasy  sleep. 

She  was  moving  through  a  forest  that  got  darker  and  darker.  Which 
way  to  go?  If  only  her  mama  was  here  to  guide  her!  Yes,  there  she 
was  ahead.  Oh,  joy!  No,  it  was  not  her  mama.  It  was  that  dreadful 
Mrs.  Bell.  What  was  she  doing?  She  was  so  evil.  Why  was  she  leaning 
against  that  little  tree?  Oh  dear,  she  was  lighting  the  tree  with  her  red 
hair!  Now  she  would  never  get  out  of  the  forest.  She  would  be  burned 
up.  Hurry,  hurry!  Her  feet  wouldn't  move.  "Here  are  two  fish!"  said 
Mrs.  Burroughs.  "Use  them,  they'll  help."  They  weren't  fish  at  all,  but 
Jim  and  Arthur.  The  train  was  ready  to  go.  They  must  get  on  the  train. 
But  they  couldn't  leave  without  mama.  Where  was  mama?  "All  aboard" 
shouted  the  trainman.  Mama!  Mama!  Where  are  you?  We'll  be  left 
behind.  "Mama!  Mama!"  called  Susan  frantically. 

She  woke,  sobbing,  to  find  herself  safely  in  her  dear  husband's  arms. 

"Dear  one,  what  is  the  trouble?"  asked  William.  "Your  mama  isn't 
here." 
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"Oh,  dear!  I  know!  It  was  just  a  nasty  old  dream."  Susan  shuddered 
as  she  thought  of  it. 

"Your  head  seems  very  hot.  Perhaps  you  have  fever/'  worried 
William. 

"No,  no,  I'm  all  right.  Truly  I  am  all  right!  I  am  sorry  I  distrubed 
you." 

"Fiddlesticks!  Tell  me,  does  your  head  ache?  Is  your  throat  sore?" 
demanded  William. 

"My  throat  hurts  a  little,"  admitted  Susan. 

"I  can  do  something  about  that,"  said  William. 

He  got  up,  took  a  big  towel,  dipped  one  end  of  it  in  the  water  pitcher, 
squeezed  out  some  of  the  cold  water  so  the  end  was  just  wet  and  cold, 
but  would  not  drip. 

This  he  fastened  around  Susan's  neck  with  the  dry  side  out.  It  was 
a  shock  at  first,  but  quickly  it  took  on  body  temperature  and  became 
comfortable.  And,  strangely,  her  throat  felt  better.  This  time  she  drifted 
off  to  sweet  pleasant  dreams. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 

It  was  early  the  next  morning  that  the  stage  stopped  at  the  Inn  to 
pick  up  its  passengers  for  Uniontown.  Many  hands  helped  tie  the 
trunks,  boxes,  satchels,  and  valises  onto  the  roof.  The  four  horses 
seemed  restless  and  eager  to  be  off.  One  of  the  men  from  the  stables 
stood  at  the  lead  team,  speaking  quietly  to  them.  The  driver  bossed 
the  placing  first  of  the  baggage  and  then  his  passengers. 

Besides  the  Crawfords  and  Langdons  was  another  gentleman.  Arthur 
begged  permission  to  sit  up  with  the  driver  for  himself  and  Jim.  The 
driver  said  it  would  be  all  right,  so  the  two  boys  were  boosted  up  onto 
the  high  seat  with  words  of  caution  from  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr. 
Langdon.  In  spite  of  the  early  hour,  quite  a  crowd  had  gathered  to  see 
the  stage  depart.  Susan  expressed  her  thanks  to  Mrs.  Weber,  and  was 
helped  into  the  coach.  The  step  was  rather  high,  and  in  stepping  up, 
a  neat  trim  ankle  as  well  as  her  small  foot  was  exposed.  There  were 
admiring  glances  from  the  men  in  the  crowd  and  one  uncouth  lad 
emitted  a  whistle.  This  drew  a  brief  smile  from  Susan's  husband.  She 
quickly  settled  back  into  her  seat. 

ffWeYe  off/'  said  the  driver  as  he  snapped  his  whip;  the  horses 
leaped  forward.  Goodbyes  were  shouted,  hands  waved,  and  the  stage- 
coach was  rolling  through  the  town,  raising  a  cloud  of  dust. 

The  stranger  introduced  himself.  His  name  was  Samuel  Goodfellow, 
and  he  lived  near  Cleveland.  He  explained  that  he  had  been  to  Wash- 
ington to  try  to  clear  up  some  land  titles.  The  district  called  Western 
Reserve  was  land  retained  by  the  state  of  Connecticut  when  Connecti- 
cut entered  the  Union.  Later  it  was  sold  by  the  state  to  the  Connecticut 
Land  Company,  and  the  revenue  was  used  to  build  schools  in  Con- 
necticut. In  turn,  the  Connecticut  Land  Co.  sold  the  land  to  people 
who  wanted  to  move  west.  When  the  settlers  arrived,  they  found  many 
acres  they  had  purchased  were  marshy  and  uninhabitable.  They  moved 
on  to  higher  land  with  little  regard  for  ownership. 

For  many  years  there  was  no  trouble  because  there  was  plenty  of 
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land  for  all.  Now  the  number  of  people  had  increased.  Lately  there 
had  been  many  law  suits.  The  state  was  beginning  to  drain  the  marshes. 
They  were  talking  of  a  new  canal  through  Ohio  that  would  increase 
the  value  of  this  land.  Some  private  parties  claimed  it.  The  state  main- 
tained that  since  they  had  not  taken  possession  in  all  these  years,  the 
statute  of  limitation  had  run  out.  They  only  sought  to  get  possession 
since  the  state  had  spent  money  reclaiming  it.  He  had  been  representing 
the  state,  and  it  looked  as  though  he  were  going  to  win. 

Mr.  Goodfellow  was  a  most  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  state  of 
Ohio.  He  bragged  about  the  steady  growth  of  Columbus.  When  Ohio 
became  a  state,  for  the  capital  they  had  picked  a  central  location  and 
bought  land  and  built  a  town.  Now  it  was  a  city. 

"Transportation  is  a  great  problem/'  said  Mr.  Crawford.  "They 
should  have  made  Cincinnati  the  capital." 

"Delegates  from  Toledo  and  Cleveland  were  jealous  of  your  town, 
Mr.  Crawford.  Columbus  was  a  compromise/' 

"Cincinnati  promised  to  give  them  the  land  if  they  would  come 
there,  according  to  my  father/'  said  Mr.  Crawford. 

"Those  in  the  north  part  of  the  state  felt  so  strongly  about  it,  I  think 
they  would  have  split  the  state/'  answered  Mr.  Goodfellow. 

While  they  had  been  talking,  the  road  had  been  winding  along  the 
side  of  a  stream.  Now  they  had  to  cross  to  the  other  side.  The  water 
was  not  deep,  but  the  stream  was  rocky.  The  driver  slowed  the  horses 
to  a  walk  and  used  great  care,  but  even  so  the  stagecoach  pitched  from 
side  to  side.  As  soon  as  they  were  across,  the  driver  stopped  to  check 
the  baggage.  The  gentlemen  got  out  of  the  coach  to  stretch  their  legs. 
Arthur  called  down  and  assured  his  father  that  they  were  fine  and 
didn't  wish  to  come  inside. 

From  here  the  road  began  to  climb.  The  horses  went  more  slowly. 
It  took  a  good  half  hour  before  they  reached  the  gap  in  the  mountains 
and  the  driver  stopped  again  to  rest  his  horses.  This  time  Susan  alighted 
from  the  carriage  with  the  men.  She  asked  the  driver  the  name  of  the 
mountain. 

He  laughed  and  told  her,  "This  is  Mt.  Savage.  It  is  just  a  foothill. 
On  a  nice  clear  day  like  this,  late  this  afternoon  we  should  see  Mt. 
Davis.  That  is  the  highest  peak  in  Western  Pennsylvania — over  3,000 
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feet  high.  Naturally  the  road  stays  away  from  the  high  ones.  We  must 
go  on  now  to  reach  Salisbury  for  dinner.  It  is  downhill  most  of  the  way 
and  we  should  be  there  in  another  hour." 

The  passengers  re-entered  the  coach.  Mr.  Langdon  remarked  on  the 
lack  of  habitation. 

"It  is  poor  land/'  explained  Mr.  Goodfellow.  "When  settlers  go 
west,  they  have  no  desire  to  stop  here  where  farming  is  hard,  but  push 
west  to  the  rich  prairie  country.  Of  course,  there  are  settlements  along 
the  navigable  rivers.  But  you  can  see  the  stream  we  crossed  was  small 
and  rocky.  Even  the  headwater  of  the  Youghiogheny  is  full  of  rapids 
and  not  even  small  boats  go  up  that  river." 

"It  is  beautiful  country,"  said  Susan. 

"Yes,  it  is,"  agreed  Mr.  Goodfellow.  "But,  as  I  tell  my  wife,  you 
can't  eat  scenery." 

"Someday,"  prophesied  Mr.  Crawford,  "there  will  be  a  railroad 
through  here,  and  people  will  pay  to  ride  on  it  just  to  see  these  moun- 
tains." 

"They  will  ride  on  the  railroad  all  right  if  they  ever  build  one.  But 
it  will  be  to  get  to  God's  country,"  said  Mr.  Goodfellow. 

Susan  was  very  glad  to  reach  Salisbury  and  the  stagecoach  Inn.  They 
were  back  in  Pennsylvania  now.  She  freshened  up  and  then  joined  the 
men  for  dinner.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it — traveling  by  stage  was 
not  as  comfortable  as  by  the  cars.  Her  head  ached  when  she  woke  this 
morning,  but  her  throat  was  better.  It  had  been  a  little  hard  to  get  out 
of  bed.  Now  the  bumping  and  bouncing  made  her  back  muscles  ache, 
too.  And  she  had  just  begun!  She  didn't  realize  that  the  rough  road 
was  only  one  of  the  hazards  she  was  going  to  experience  on  this  coach 
ride.  Maybe  the  road  would  be  smoother  this  afternoon.  At  least  the 
fresh  air  had  given  her  an  appetite. 

Back  in  the  coach  with  two  pairs  of  fresh  horses  to  carry  them  on 
their  way,  she  considered  taking  a  nap.  She  closed  her  eyes,  the  men 
talked  on.  She  had  almost  dozed  off  when  her  head  went  up  with  a 
jerk.  The  coach  had  stopped.  Mr.  Crawford  stuck  his  head  out  of  the 
window  to  find  the  reason.  There  were  no  houses  here,  a  rocky  hill  on 
one  side,  land  falling  off  on  the  other  to  a  gorge  way  below. 
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The  driver  called  out  that  there  was  something  in  the  road.  The 
men  opened  the  door  and  went  up  the  road  to  investigate.  Susan's 
lively  imagination  suggested  the  possibilities  of  a  hold-up,  and  she 
cautioned  Mr.  Langdon  to  be  careful.  He  laughed  at  her,  but  she  was 
not  taking  any  chances.  She  removed  the  chamois  bag  from  around 
her  neck  that  contained  her  money  and  her  few  jewels,  and  hid  it  under 
the  upholstery  of  the  coach. 

The  heavy  rains  had  caused  a  small  landslide.  Most  of  the  rock 
could  be  cleared  easily  from  the  road.  But  it  took  all  three  men  (the 
driver  could  not  leave  his  horses  alone  on  such  a  precipitous  road)  to 
move  one  large  boulder  from  their  way.  They  pushed  it  over  the  side 
of  the  cliff  and  you  could  hear  it  breaking  through  the  underbrush 
on  its  downward  descent.  There  was  a  final  thud  as  it  hit  the  bottom, 
which  echoed  up  and  down  the  gorge. 

The  men  re-entered  the  coach,  Susan  shamefacedly  retrieved  her 
valuables,  the  driver  snapped  the  whip,  and  they  got  underway — but 
all  secretly  realized  how  dangerous  the  road  was.  Rounding  a  bend  on 
to  another  landslide  where  they  couldn't  stop  in  time;  one  of  the 
horses  startled  by  a  rabbit;  anything  that  frightened  the  horses  would 
swing  the  coach  off  the  narrow  road  and  they  would  plunge  to  the 
bottom  as  the  boulder  had  a  few  moments  before. 

Fortunately,  they  had  soon  passed  this  strip  and  the  road  ahead 
wound  down  through  the  valley  and  on  the  left  they  could  see  a  range  of 
mountains.  One  peak  seemed  higher  than  the  others.  Susan  decided 
it  had  to  be  Mt.  Davis.  On  the  next  stop  to  rest  the  horses,  the  driver 
assured  her  that  she  was  right.  Though  it  thrilled  her  to  see  the  highest 
mountain  in  Pennsylvania,  she  was  very  tired.  They  would  be  another 
hour  on  the  road,  and  she  longed  to  stretch  out  on  a  bed  and  rest  her 
weary  bones.  Her  stays  seemed  to  be  gouging  holes  into  her.  She  could 
understand  why  the  women  with  the  wagon  train  wore  such  loose 
dresses.  They  didn't  wear  corsets.  She  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
another  two  days  in  a  stagecoach.  If  she  had  a  Mother  Hubbard,  she 
might  be  tempted  to  put  it  on.  But,  no,  she  had  her  pride  and  she  must 
look  well  for  Dear  William,  even  if  her  stays  killed  her. 

Susan  did  go  to  her  room  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  Inn  at  Con- 
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fluence  and  had  a  little  rest  before  supper.  The  hard  bed  supplied  by 
the  Inn  seemed  like  a  downy  couch  when  she  stretched  out  on  it. 

Susan  felt  sure  that  a  good  night's  sleep  would  give  her  back  her  vim 
and  vigor.  But  her  cough  seemed  to  be  getting  worse.  It  bothered 
William,  too,  that  night,  so  that  he  got  a  glass  of  water  and  put  it  by 
her  bedside.  By  sitting  up  a  little,  she  managed  to  keep  fairly  quiet 
until  he  had  got  to  sleep.  It  was  another  uncomfortable  night  for  her. 
When  called,  she  rose  with  reluctance  and  put  on  her  nasty  stays 
without  hesitation,  but  she  did  tuck  a  soft  handkerchief  under  their 
most  cruel  ends. 

It  was  a  cloudy  day.  The  new  driver  would  not  let  the  boys  sit  with 
him,  much  to  their  disappointment  and  a  little  crowding  in  the  coach. 
He  was  a  dour  man  and  he  predicted  a  bad  trip.  Did  he  have  foresight? 

William  whispered,  "He  has  just  gotten  out  of  the  wrong  side  of 
the  bed." 

Susan  answered,  "There  probably  isn't  a  right  side  for  him." 

The  morning  passed  slowly  and  uneventfully.  The  road  was  fairly 
good,  but  not  smooth  enough  to  let  the  boys  whittle.  When  the  driver 
stopped  to  rest  the  horses,  all  eagerly  descended,  the  men  to  smoke, 
the  boys  to  run  and  let  off  a  little  steam,  and  Susan  to  pick  a  handful 
of  brightly  colored  leaves. 

Back  in  the  coach,  conversation  was  sporadic.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
gloomy  weather,  or  it  could  have  been  that  the  driver's  dire  prediction 
unconsciously  affected  them  all.  They  sat  subdued.  Even  the  exuberant 
Mr.  Goodfellow  had  quieted  down.  They  stopped  for  dinner  at  an  Inn 
beside  the  road.  The  food  was  poor,  and  too  greasy  to  appeal  to  Susan, 
so  she  left  the  table  and  walked  up  and  down  the  road,  "to  get  some 
of  the  kinks  out  of  my  muscles."  With  another  set  of  fresh  horses  the 
trip  was  resumed. 

Now  the  road  began  to  climb  from  the  valley.  They  ran  into  fog, 
or  as  Mr.  Goodfellow  said,  "low  clouds."  Visibility  became  poor. 

"Maybe  we  will  get  above  the  clouds,"  said  Mr.  Crawford. 

"Perhaps,"  answered  Mr.  Goodfellow.  "We  could  also  have  snow. 
It  is  cold  enough." 

"Snow?  So  early?"  asked  Susan.  In  spite  of  the  inconvenience  and 
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danger  from  snow  on  the  road,  she  was  excited  at  the  prospect.  "We 
have  snow  so  seldom  in  Beaufort/' 

"Well,  they  have  plenty  here.  This  road  is  closed  during  the  winter 
months  except  to  a  man  on  horseback/'  said  Mr.  Goodfellow. 

The  road  climbed  higher  and  higher,  and  as  they  climbed,  they  began 
to  see  better.  Soon  they  looked  down  on  the  valley  filled  with  soft 
white  fluffy  clouds.  It  grew  very  cold  and  Susan  pulled  her  short  coat 
with  the  cape  collar  close  around  her.  She  was  glad  to  snuggle  back  and 
let  Arthur,  next  to  window,  report  on  any  change  in  the  scenery.  After 
the  first  surprised  view  of  the  clouds,  its  sameness  palled  upon  her. 

They  had  passed  very  few  people  on  the  road  this  morning.  Since 
dinner  they  seemed  to  be  in  a  world  of  their  own.  Only  two  men  on 
horseback  had  stopped  by  the  side  of  the  road  to  let  them  pass.  Bad 
weather  had  kept  wise  men  at  home. 

Susan  was  dreaming  of  the  comfortable  Inn  they  would  find  at 
Uniontown  when  Arthur  said  he  thought  it  as  snowing.  Jim  had  been 
crouching  at  their  feet  on  the  floor,  but  he  raised  up  joining  Arthur  at 
the  window  to  see  this  marvel  of  Nature. 

Soon  it  was  snowing  in  earnest.  The  horses  did  not  like  it  at  all. 
The  driver  was  calling  to  them,  urging  them  on. 

"Do  you  think  we  will  be  snowbound?"  asked  Arthur. 

"I,  for  one,  hope  not/'  said  Mr.  Goodfellow.  "I  think  we  go  through 
a  pass  soon.  Let  us  hope  if  we  get  through,  that  it  will  be  better  on  the 
other  side." 

"7/  we  get  through?"  asked  Mr.  Langdon. 

"Well,  see,  it  has  been  snowing  here  for  some  time.  It  is  deep.  Not 
only  is  it  hard  to  pull  the  coach  through,  it  is  hard  for  the  driver  to  see 
the  road." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  agreed  Mr.  Langdon. 

Just  then  the  driver  called  out,  the  horses  slowed  and  the  coach  came 
to  a  standstill.  Snow  covered  everything  and  more  kept  coming  down. 
In  spite  of  the  snow  and  the  cold,  the  men  opened  the  coach  door  and 
got  out  to  see  why  they  had  stopped.  The  boys  gleefully  jumped  out, 
too,  and  began  tossing  the  snow  at  one  another. 

The  wind  was  blowing  and  it  was  difficult  to  talk  to  the  driver.  Mr. 
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Goodfellow  went  up  ahead  and  held  the  lead  horse  while  the  driver 
climbed  down  for  a  consultation.  The  men  joined  Mr.  Goodfellow. 
The  driver  said  it  was  hard  to  see  the  road  from  his  seat. 

"It  is  a  bad  day,  it  is  a  bad  day/'  he  reiterated.  "We  can't  go  on 
safely/' 

Were  they  to  be  snowbound?  Susan  thought  of  all  the  stories  she 
had  read  about  people  being  snowbound.  Pioneers  usually  carried 
food.  They  had  no  food.  What  would  they  eat?  They  could  build  a 
fire  all  right,  there  was  plenty  of  wood  around.  The  fire  would  keep 
the  wolves  off  tonight.  She  knew  there  were  wolves  in  the  mountains. 
Probably  mountain  lions,  too.  Would  just  a  fire  keep  them  off?  She 
would  be  all  right.  Her  William  would  protect  her.  But  how  could  he? 
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CHAPTER  NINE 

While  Susan  worried  in  the  coach,  the  men  were  taking  up  their 
problem  with  the  driver. 

"What  do  you  think  we  can  do?"  asked  Mr.  Goodfellow.  "We  can't 
stay  here." 

"We  are  almost  to  the  pass,"  said  the  driver.  "The  road  is  not 
dangerous  on  the  other  side.  But  here — one  false  move  and  we  go  over 
the  cliff.  If  one  of  you  could  drive,  I  would  ride  the  lead  horse.  I  can 
see  the  road  ahead  better  from  there." 

"I  have  driven  a  double  team,"  said  Mr.  Goodfellow.  "There  won't 
be  much  to  it  if  you  guide  from  down  here.  I  will  be  glad  to  be  of 
assistance." 

"I  will  ride  up  there  with  you  in  case  you  need  me,"  Mr.  Crawford 
said. 

"Can't  I  come,  too?"  asked  Arthur. 

"No,  indeed,  you  boys  get  in  the  coach.  Mr.  Langdon,  you  take 
care  of  your  lady." 

So  it  was  arranged.  The  driver  climbed  upon  the  horse,  muttering 
about  the  "bad  day."  Mr.  Langdon  offered  again  to  ride  above.  He 
felt  he  was  not  doing  his  part.  The  other  two  gentlemen  would  not  hear 
of  it,  and  climbed  to  the  high  seat.  So  reluctantly  Mr.  Langdon  brushed 
as  much  snow  as  possible  from  the  boys  and  hustled  them  into  the 
coach,  following  himself. 

Slowly  the  horses  started.  They  were  headed  right  into  the  wind 
and  it  blew  snow  fiercely  at  both  the  men  and  the  horses.  It  was  a  most 
disagreeable  experience.  They  were  all  anxious,  but  they  moved  slowly 
on  with  occasional  stops  to  rest  the  horses.  Unable  to  give  physical 
assistance,  Mr.  Langdon  had  Susan  and  the  boys  join  him  in  a  prayer 
for  those  out  in  the  stormy  weather.  He  begged  the  Lord  to  guide  them 
to  a  safe  haven. 

There  was  little  to  see  from  the  coach  window  and  the  boys  grew 
restless.  To  calm  them  as  well  as  her  own  anxious  heart,  Susan  began 
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to  tell  them  of  George  Washington.  How  he  came  out  this  very  road. 
The  first  time  he  came  to  survey  the  land.  He  was  young  and  learning 
to  be  an  engineer.  Then  in  1754  he  came  again,  this  time  to  fight  the 
French  and  the  Indians.  The  French  had  a  fort  where  Ft.  Pitt  stands, 
called  Fort  Duquesne.  The  Indians  fought  with  the  French  against  the 
English.  In  our  history  books,  it  is  called  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
Washington  was  the  English  Commander,  and  he  tried  to  capture  Ft. 
Duquesne.  But  he  did  not  have  enough  soldiers.  He  was  forced  back 
on  this  very  road  and  he  built  a  fort,  called  Fort  Necessity.  He  could 
not  defend  this  from  the  French,  either.  He  retreated  and  took  his 
little  band  of  men  back  to  Virginia.  A  year  later,  in  1755,  Washington 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  came  again  up  this  road  with  General  Braddock 
as  a  commander.  The  General  was  from  England  and  he  didn't  under- 
stand Indian  warfare,  nor  would  he  listen  to  those  who  had  experience. 
They  had  many  more  soldiers  this  time,  but  they  were  hopelessly 
defeated.  However,  General  Braddock  was  a  brave  man.  The  soldiers 
stood  in  the  open  as  they  were  trained  to  do  in  England,  while  the 
Indians  hid  behind  trees  and  shot  the  soldiers  down.  General  Braddock 
was  killed  and  Washington  buried  him  and  took  command  of  the 
soldiers.  They  would  pass  Fort  Necessity  and  Braddock's  Grave  before 
they  reached  Uniontown. 

The  boys  were  very  curious,  particularly  about  the  fighting,  and  it 
kept  both  Susan  and  Mr.  Langdon  busy  answering  their  question.  They 
had  almost  forgotten  their  own  serious  situation,  considering  Wash- 
ington's plight,  when  the  coach  stopped  and  they  heard  a  shout. 

Mr.  Langdon  opened  the  door  and  got  out  to  investigate.  The  driver 
had  gotten  off  his  horse  and  was  kneeling  in  the  snow  examining  one 
of  the  horse's  shoes. 

"He  has  gone  lame,"  he  moaned  to  Mr.  Langdon.  "It  is  a  bad  day, 
a  fateful  day!" 

Mr.  Langdon  thought  to  himself,  "If  he  says  that  again,  I  may  resort 
to  violence.  He  positively  wishes  bad  luck  to  come  his  way."  Con- 
trolling his  temper,  Mr.  Langdon  asked,  "Can't  you  take  him  out  of 
the  traces?" 

"It  is  a  heavy  pull  using  all  of  the  horses.  With  one  less,  they  will 
never  make  it,"  the  driver  continued  to  grumble. 
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"Let's  face  it,  man.  We  can't  camp  here/'  stated  Mr.  Langdon. 

Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Goodfellow  had  gotten  down  and  the  situa- 
tion was  explained  to  them. 

"He  says  three  horses  can't  pull  the  coach,"  Mr.  Langdon  told  them. 
"I'm  sure  we  can't  stay  here  and  wait  for  help." 

"Great  Caesar's  Ghost,  no!  Because  of  the  storm  it  may  be  days 
before  anyone  comes  along,"  said  Mr.  Goodfellow. 

"If  we  just  had  some  shelter  to  wait  out  the  storm.  Do  you  know  of 
any  along  the  road?"  asked  Mr.  Crawford.  "Are  there  any  home- 
steaders near  here?" 

"Well,  there  is  a  cabin  not  very  far  away.  If  you  could  walk  there, 
perhaps  they  have  a  spare  horse,  though  it  is  a  very  poor  little  place. 
At  least,  you  can  get  warm  there  and  send  for  help." 

"How  far  is  it?  Mrs.  Langdon  is  not  dressed  to  walk  through  the 
snow  and  she  has  a  severe  cold." 

"It  should  not  be  far.  It  is  right  on  the  pass." 

"Then  I  think  we  should  start  before  we  get  any  colder." 

Mr.  Goodfellow  said  he  would  stay  with  the  driver.  The  rest  of  the 
party  would  have  to  walk.  It  was  a  serious  situation.  They  could  get 
lost  and  freeze  to  death.  Again  Susan  recalled  those  stories  of  wolves 
attacking  people  in  these  mountains.  They  should  have  started  west 
earlier  before  there  was  danger  of  snow.  She  did  not  want  to  leave  the 
comparative  comfort  of  the  coach.  But  William  expected  her  to  do  so. 
She  would  not  disappoint  him.  It  is  true  she  was  not  properly  garbed 
for  this  kind  of  expedition. 

With  a  man  on  each  side  to  help  her,  they  moved  slowly  forward. 
The  boys  were  delighted  with  the  chance  to  play  in  the  snow,  and 
chased  each  other  down  the  road  in  a  spirited  snowball  battle. 

Susan  tried  her  best  to  be  brave,  but  she  felt  so  short  of  breath.  Her 
hands  and  face  soon  got  very  cold  and  she  knew  her  feet  were  frozen. 
She  was  about  to  tell  the  men  that  she  couldn't  go  any  further  when 
the  boys  dashed  back  to  say  they  could  see  something  ahead.  Had 
the  wolves  come  already?  There  was  a  bend  in  the  road  and  sure 
enough,  you  could  see  something.  It  was  a  small  house  beside  the  road 
with  smoke  rising  from  its  chimney.  Oh,  joy!  What  a  welcome  sight! 
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A  surprised  young  woman  came  to  the  door  and  urged  them  to  come 
in.  While  they  crowded  around  the  fire,  they  explained  their  plight 
and  asked  for  the  loan  of  a  horse. 

The  young  woman  (her  name  was  Ann  Squires)  said  that  they  had 
but  one  horse,  and  her  husband,  Tom,  had  ridden  to  town  on  it. 

Tie  should  have  been  back  some  time  ago.  I  guess  the  snow  has 
delayed  him.  Heil  be  here  soon,  Pm  sure/3 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait.  Susan  took  off  her  wet  coat  and 
at  Ann's  insistence,  replaced  her  wet  shoes  and  stockings  with  a  pair 
of  hand  knit  stockings  and  leather  moccasins. 

A  small  boy  who  had  been  napping  in  the  trundle  bed  awoke  and 
watched  the  boys  with  interest.  The  baby  in  the  cradle  was  disturbed, 
too,  by  these  sudden  guests,  but  the  mother  rocked  it  gently  as  she 
talked,  and  the  baby  went  back  to  sleep.  She  said  that  her  husband 
hunted  and  fished  for  a  living.  It  was  too  rocky  to  farm.  It  was  lonely 
in  the  hills,  and  she  enjoyed  their  visit.  She  was  sorry  she  was  out  of 
tea,  but  she  put  a  little  rum  in  cups  of  hot  water  for  the  men.  She  and 
Susan  had  honey  in  theirs. 

Noticing  Susan's  cough,  Ann  said,  fTm  afraid  trudging  through  the 
snow  won't  help  your  cold." 

"\  feel  all  right  now  that  I  am  warm,"  answered  Susan. 

"A  spoonful  of  honey  is  good  for  a  cough.  HI  give  you  some  to 
take  along." 
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It  was  but  a  short  time  when  Tom  Squires  returned,  the  unexpected 
guests  were  explained  to  him,  and  he  went  out  again  and  down  the 
road  to  help  the  stagecoach  driver. 

"You  can  use  my  horse/J  said  Tom.  "I  will  care  for  the  lame  horse. 
I  have  had  business  with  the  company  before.  They  will  do  the  right 
thing  by  me/' 

And  so  their  problem  was  resolved. 

When  the  coach  and  the  rest  of  the  group  arrived  at  the  cottage, 
Mr.  Goodfellow  came  in  to  get  warm.  He  said  that  Tom  was  leading 
the  lame  horse  up  to  the  pass.  The  party  prepared  to  resume  their 
journey.  Ann  insisted  that  Susan  must  keep  on  the  warm  stockings 
and  slippers. 

"You  can  leave  them  at  the  Inn  and  Tom  can  pick  them  up  the 
next  time  he  goes  to  town/'  urged  Ann.  "Use  the  honey  for  your 
cough/' 

Susan  was  deeply  appreciative,  and  thanked  Ann  as  she  reluctantly 
left  the  warm  little  house.  Fortunately,  the  wind  had  either  died  down 
or  was  less  on  this  side  of  the  mountain. 

As  the  rest  of  the  trip  to  Uniontown  was  downhill  the  weather 
gradually  improved.  When  they  got  to  Braddock's  Grave,  the  driver 
stopped  and  they  looked  out  to  see  the  Monument.  The  place  where 
Fort  Necessity  stood  was  across  the  road  in  a  rocky  hollow.  Since  there 
was  nothing  left  of  the  wooden  stockade,  they  took  Mr.  Goodfellow's 
word  for  its  location. 

They  resumed  their  journey,  passing  many  more  little  settlements. 
By  the  time  they  reached  Uniontown,  the  storm  had  dwindled  to  a  few 
snow  flurries.  The  Inn  proved  to  be  very  attractive,  but  almost  any 
spot  to  rest  would  have  looked  wonderful  to  Susan. 

Mr.  Langdon  noticed  her  weariness  and  decided  that  since  the  mor- 
row was  Sunday,  they  would  stay  over  in  Uniontown,  to  go  to  church 
and  rest.  The  other  two  gentlemen  felt  they  must  proceed.  Goodbyes 
were  said.  Mr.  Langdon  promised  to  stop  and  see  the  Crawfords  when 
they  reached  Cincinnati. 

"I  will  practice  with  my  carving/'  promised  Arthur,  "so  that  I  will 
have  something  good  to  show  you." 
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Before  he  went  to  bed,  Mr.  Langdon  gave  Ann  Squires'  stockings 
and  moccasins  to  the  Inn  proprietor,  who  promised  to  save  them  for 
her.  By  way  of  thanks,  Susan  had  slipped  a  little  handkerchief  into  the 
toe  of  one  of  the  moccasins.  Though  William  had  told  Susan  to  go  to 
sleep,  when  he  returned  to  his  room  he  found  her  still  excited  from 
her  narrow  escape,  and  wanting  to  talk  about  it.  William  did  not 
minimize  the  possible  danger  in  being  caught  in  a  snow  storm.  He 
told  her  that  if  he  had  been  alone  or  had  just  had  her  with  him,  he 
would  have  turned  back  and  sought  shelter  at  the  first  sign  of  a  storm. 
Living  close  to  Nature  as  he  had  the  past  year,  had  taught  him  to 
respect  the  elements. 

"We  were  lucky  to  find  the  Squires'  cabin,  weren't  we?"  said 
Susan.  "Wasn't  she  a  sweet  woman?  So  kind  and  generous.  They  had 
so  little,  too." 

"You  are  right.  She  was  a  nice,  considerate  woman  and  he  was  a 
fine  man,  too.  To  go  out  into  the  storm  again  after  a  hard  ride,  to 
give  his  good  horse  to  us !  A  real  Christian  gentleman !  I  wonder  how 
many  city  men  would  do  that.  It  seems  these  homesteaders  have  suf- 
fered such  hardships  that  they  have  learned  to  sympathize  with  others 
in  distress." 

"I  can't  help  thinking  of  Ann  Squires.  Alone  out  there  so  much  of 
the  time,  and  with  two  babies,  too.  It  is  so  dangerous.  I'd  be  frightened 
to  death,"  said  Susan. 

William  smiled  at  her  exaggeration.  "I  don't  believe  you  would. 
Other  women  get  used  to  the  danger.  They  can't  stay  frightened  all 
the  time.  You  would  get  used  to  it,  too.  The  hardest  problem  is  their 
loneliness.  You  will  see  many  isolated  farms  in  Kentucky.  It  will  be 
our  job  to  take  the  Word  of  God  to  these  women.  Yes,  they  need  all 
kinds  of  physical  help,  too.  But  it  is  spiritual  aid  that  will  carry  them 
through  their  hard  times." 

"They  are  really  strong  women,  aren't  they?"  mused  Susan. 

"There  are  those  that  get  strong  and  those  that  go  under,"  stated 
William.  Susan  wondered  into  which  group  she  fell.  Her  face  grew  so 
sad  contemplating  the  problem  that  William  laughed  at  her  and  said, 
"Cheer  up!  You  are  not  in  the  wilds,  but  in  a  safe,  warm  bed.  I  wor- 
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ried  for  fear  the  exposure  would  make  your  cold  worse.  How  do  you 
feel?" 

"Actually,  I  think  I  am  better/'  said  Susan. 

"Then  take  a  sip  of  the  honey  that  Ann  Squires  prescribed.  I  think 
it  does  help  your  cough.  Then  we  must  go  to  sleep." 
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CHAPTER  TEN 

When  Mr.  Langdon  rose  the  next  morning,  Susan  pretended  to  be 
asleep.  She  didn't  want  to  get  out  of  that  cozy  warm  bed.  Surprisingly, 
she  went  back  to  sleep.  It  was  a  dear  husband  with  a  hot  cup  of  coffee 
that  woke  her  for  the  second  time.  The  coffee  smelled  and  tasted  so 
good. 

"You  are  such  a  lamb  to  spoil  me  this  way/'  said  Susan. 

"You  were  tired  last  night.  I  was  afraid  you  would  be  really  sick. 
How  do  you  feel?"  asked  Mr.  Langdon. 

"Truly,  I  am  fine.  Just  a  lazy  woman.  Not  a  proper  wife  at  all.  What 
time  is  it?  Must  I  hurry?" 

"No,  you  have  a  whole  hour  before  church.  But  you  have  missed 
breakfast.  Flapjacks  and  sausage!" 

"I  don't  mind.  The  sleep  was  wonderful.  I  am  so  glad  we  won't 
have  to  jounce  around  in  a  coach  today."  She  leisurly  sipped  her  coffee. 

Mr.  Langdon  remarked,  "They  say  the  road  to  Brownsville  is  much 
better.  We  go  along  the  Redstone  Creek  valley  all  the  way.  It  is 
warmer  today,  too.  I  was  up  in  time  to  bid  our  friends  goodby." 

"It  is  rather  a  shame  not  to  be  going  on  with  them,"  said  Susan. 
"I  hope  we  will  have  as  nice  companions  tomorrow." 

"It  is  better  for  you  to  get  well,"  Mr.  Langdon  assured  her.  "There 
will  be  other  passengers  equally  delightful." 

"I  hope  so.  My  dress  needs  a  clean  collar  and  cuffs  for  church.  I 
was  just  too  tired  last  night  to  sew  them  on.  Mama  says  every  stitch 
you  sew  on  Sunday  you  have  to  pull  out  by  the  end  of  your  nose 
when  you  get  to  Heaven.  Should  I  put  them  on  or  not?"  asked  Susan. 

"Maybe  the  Lord  will  overlook  your  misdemeanor  this  time.  Yes, 
I  think  you  should  have  a  clean  collar  and  cuffs." 

"Then  I  must  get  busy."  So  saying,  Susan  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
went  to  work. 

After  the  church  service,  Mr.  Langdon  stopped  and  introduced 
Susan  and  himself  to  Rev.  Ewing,  saying  a  few  words  of  praise  of  the 
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sermon.  When  he  told  Rev.  Ewing  that  he,  too,  was  a  minister,  he 
was  urged  to  return  that  evening  and  help  with  the  evening  service. 
Mr.  Langdon  said  that  he  would  be  proud  to  do  so. 

Sunday  dinner  was  quite  an  event  at  the  Inn.  Many  farmers  came  to 
town  to  church.  In  the  summer  they  brought  a  picnic  lunch,  but  when 
it  began  to  turn  cold,  they  went  to  the  Inn  to  eat.  Those  that  lived  at 
a  distance  started  home  right  after  dinner.  But  a  few  stayed  for  the 
evening  service.  The  adults  spent  the  afternoon  visiting  with  friends 
and  the  young  people  attended  meetings  at  the  church. 

Susan  and  Mr.  Langdon  went  up  to  their  rooms.  Mr.  Langdon 
wanted  to  prepare  his  little  sermon  for  the  evening.  Susan  sat  on  the 
bed  with  her  Bible.  Soon  the  Bible  slipped  from  her  fingers  and  she 
was  fast  asleep. 

Finally  Mr.  Langdon  finished  his  study  and  considered  joining 
Susan.  But  a  brisk  walk  would  clear  his  mind  and  improve  his  delivery. 
So  he  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  room  and  had  a  rewarding  walk  to 
the  river  and  back.  The  sun  set  with  gay  reds  and  purples.  It  was  tea 
time  or  "supper"  when  he  got  back  to  the  room.  Susan  was  up  and 
ready  to  go. 

At  supper  Susan  told  two  ladies  near  her  that  Mr.  Langdon  was 
going  to  speak  at  evening  service.  It  so  happened  that  these  ladies  were 
Methodists.  They  asked  Mr.  Langdon  many  questions  and  became  so 
interested  that  they  decided  to  go  to  his  church  instead  of  their  own 
that  evening.  Susan  was  very  pleased.  Now  she  had  someone  friendly 
with  whom  to  sit. 

There  was  a  nice  little  crowd  of  people  in  the  church  when  Rev. 
Ewing  led  Mr.  Langdon  forward  and  introduced  him. 

Mr.  Langdon  told  them  about  the  year  he  had  spent  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  preaching  to  little  settlements.  He  told  how  far  apart 
they  were,  how  hard  the  people  had  to  work  and  how  much  they 
seemed  to  appreciate  any  spiritual  help.  Just  to  go  into  a  cabin  and  say 
a  prayer  with  the  lonely  woman  of  the  house  gave  her  new  life.  He 
told  them  about  Paul:  How  he  had  been  told  by  Jesus  to  go  abroad 
and  preach  the  Gospel.  How  he  had  worked  to  establish  the  church 
in  many  places — going  there  in  person  and  then  keeping  their  congre- 
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gations  alert  by  writing  letters  to  them,  letters  of  wisdom,  letters  of 
encouragement.  He,  William  S.  Langdon,  was  trying  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Paul.  He  had  been  called  to  go  and  make  his  home  among 
these  people  in  the  west.  He  was  taking  with  him  a  young  wife  to  help 
him  do  this  big  job  for  the  Lord.  He  hoped  that  this  congregation 
would  remember  them  in  their  prayers. 

Mr.  Langdon  told  his  story  simply,  yet  forcefully.  When  he  finished 
with  a  prayer,  all  joined  in  the  ffAmen."  Rev.  Ewing  suggested  that 
the  collection  that  evening  be  given  Mr.  Langdon  to  further  his  good 
work.  Susan  blushed  at  the  thought,  but  it  appeared  to  be  quite  the 
usual  thing,  and  the  crowd  responded  willingly  and  generously. 

After  the  service,  while  the  Langdons  expressed  their  thanks,  the 
congregation  gave  them  good  wishes  for  their  future.  The  two  Metho- 
dist ladies  kissed  Susan  and  shed  a  tear  while  telling  her  goodby. 

Susan  was  close  to  tears  herself.  These  dear  ladies  reminded  her  of 
her  mama.  She  was  not  really  homesick.  Indeed,  she  would  not  let 
herself  be  homesick.  But  those  goodby  kisses  did  make  her  think  of 
her  dear  mama  so  far  away.  When  would  she  ever  see  her  again? 

Susan  came  to  with  a  start  as  William  offered  her  his  arm  for  the 
short  walk  back  to  the  Inn.  He  smiled  down  at  her  sweetly.  She  realized 
how  fortunate  she  was  to  have  such  a  fine  man,  and  was  ashamed  of 
even  a  twinge  of  homesickness.  So  perhaps  her  words  of  praise  of  his 
sermon  were  a  little  extravagant.  But  William  didn't  mind.  He  liked 
her  enthusiasm. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

Susan  watched  with  interest  the  next  morning  to  see  who  got  on  the 
stage  with  them.  The  driver  was  a  jolly  little  fat  man,  and  readily  agreed 
to  Jim's  sitting  above  with  him.  He  told  them  that  there  were  to  be 
two  other  passengers  for  Brownsville.  He  would  stop  for  them  at  Mr. 
Greene's  boarding  house.  One  proved  to  be  a  lady,  Miss  Simmons, 
and  the  other  a  Mr.  Balfour. 

Miss  Simmons  was  tall  and  thin  and  wore  glasses.  She  seemed  to 
be  an  old  spinster  to  Susan,  but  was  probably  all  of  thirty  years.  She 
had  taught  school  for  ten  years  and  intended  to  take  a  year  off  but 
her  sister  wrote  and  pleaded  with  her  to  come  to  McKees  Rocks  (near 
Pittsburgh) .  Their  teacher  had  taken  sick  and  the  school  would  have 
to  close  if  she  didn't  come.  She  was  going  to  help  them  out  until  they 
found  someone  else. 

"I  am  trying  to  teach  Jim,  our  little  colored  boy,"  said  Susan.  "I 
would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  particularly  about  the  books  I 
should  use." 

"I  would  be  glad  to  advise  you,"  answered  Miss  Simmons. 

"Books!  Now  that's  my  business,"  Mr.  Balfour  spoke  up.  "I  sell 
books." 

"What  kind  of  books?"  asked  Mr.  Langdon. 

"Just  one  kind  of  book,  Mr.  Langdon.  The  kind  that  every  family 
needs." 

"That  must  be  the  Bible  then,"  said  Mr.  Langdon. 

"Well,  it  is  a  bible  of  sorts,  but  not  the  Holy  Bible.  The  Holy  Bible 
answers  all  of  your  spiritual  questions.  'My  bible  answers  all  of  your 
physical  problems.  If  you  step  on  a  nail  or  cut  your  finger  or  break 
out  with  a  rash  or  the  horse  gets  sick  or  the  cow  bloats  or  the  baby 
swallows  a  penny — any  kind  of  accident  or  disease,  my  bible  tells  you 
what  to  do.  Then  there  are  chapters  for  the  ladies  on  how  to  remove 
ink  stains  or  spots  on  woodwork  and  such;  as  well  as  handwork  sug- 
gestions in  the  way  of  crochet  patterns.  To  make  it  good  reading,  they 
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have  put  jokes  here  and  there,  and  a  few  pretty  poems.  Of  course,  it 
has  charts  and  weights  and  measures  and  gestation  tables  and  that 
sort  of  thing  for  farmers/' 

"My,  that  must  be  quite  a  book!  What  is  the  name  of  it?"  asked 
Mr.  Langdon. 

" Ihe  Handy  family  Doctor.  No  one  can  raise  a  family  without  my 
book.  Suppose  your  baby  has  the  colic.  You  don't  have  time  to  get  a 
doctor.  Or  he  may  be  miles  away.  Your  baby  could  choke  to  death 
while  you  sent  for  one.  The  Handy  (that's  what  I  call  it)  can  tell  you 
what  to  do  in  a  jiffy  and  you  can  save  the  baby's  life." 

"It  is  an  encyclopedia,"  said  Miss  Simmons. 

"Yes,  it  is.  But  all  complete  in  one  volume.  Suppose,  Mrs.  Langdon, 
your  husband  went  out  into  the  woods  and  shot  a  wild  turkey.  He 
brings  it  home  to  you  and  you  have  to  bone  it.  Do  you  know  how?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Susan.  "I've  never  even  plucked  one.  But  I  am 
sure  Jim  can." 

"For  company  it  should  be  boned.  And  a  turkey  just  naturally  calls 
for  a  party.  Don't  worry  about  it.  Use  my  Handy.  It  will  tell  you  just 
what  to  do." 

"I  would  like  to  see  this  wonderful  book.  Do  you  have  a  volume 
with  you?"  asked  Mr.  Langdon. 

"Yes,  I  do,  but  they  are  with  my  baggage  on  the  roof.  When  we  get 
to  Brownsville,  I  will  get  one  for  you.  It  is  the  greatest  collection  of 
facts  ever  printed,"  stated  Mr.  Balfour. 

He  continued  to  praise  his  product.  When  Mr.  Langdon  questioned 
him  about  his  method  of  selling  the  books,  he  explained,  "In  the  East 
I  walked  from  farm  to  farm.  The  need  for  my  book  is  even  greater  in 
rural  areas.  The  farmer  is  kind  and  generous — always  offers  me  dinner 
and  a  place  to  bed  down.  It  was  a  fine  profitable  summer.  Then  I 
started  west.  Farms  are  too  far  apart  out  here  to  walk  from  one  to 
another,  and  begging  lifts  was  not  too  satisfactory.  So  I  decided  to 
do  the  towns.  Last  week  I  spent  in  Uniontown  and  now  I'm  going  to 
Brownsville." 

"Will  you  come  on  up  to  Pittsburgh?"  asked  Miss  Simmons. 

"That's  a  pretty  big  place,  isn't  it?" 
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"Yes,  it  is,"  replied  Miss  Simmons. 

"I  do  better  in  small  towns.  People  have  more  time  to  listen  to  my 
spiel.  If  the  lady  of  the  house  lets  me  in,  I  can  usually  sell  her.  Besides, 
she  needs  the  kind  of  help  my  book  can  give  her.  City  folks  have  got 
ideas  of  their  own.  No,  I'm  going  to  stay  away  from  big  places/' 

They  had  reached  Brier  Hill  and  dinner  time.  Mr.  Balfour  asked 
the  driver  if  he  could  get  down  one  of  his  boxes. 

"Ain't  you  goin'  to  Brownsville?"  asked  the  driver. 

"Yes,  but  I  wanted  to  show  Mr.  Langdon  one  of  my  books,"  ex- 
plained Balfour. 

"Can't  you  wait?  We'll  be  in  Brownsville  in  a  couple  of  hours  after 
dinner.  I  hate  to  untie  all  that  stuff  and  have  to  tie  it  up  again." 

"All  right.  I'll  wait,"  somewhat  reluctantly  Mr.  Balfour  agreed. 

Conversation  lagged  after  dinner.  In  a  couple  of  hours  they  had 
reached  Brownsville  and  with  joy  Susan  bid  goodby  to  her  coach  travel 
at  least  for  a  while.  The  coach  left  them  at  the  Inn.  As  soon  as  they 
had  arranged  for  rooms  for  the  night,  taking  Jim  with  them,  they  went 
to  see  about  a  steamboat  down  the  Monongahela  River.  Mr.  Balfour 
promised  to  return  that  evening  with  one  of  his  books  to  show  Mr. 
Langdon. 

The  river  front  was  a  busy  place.  All  kinds  and  varieties  of  boats 
were  tied  up  at  the  wharves.  Those  of  small  size  were  canoes  and  row- 
boats.  The  larger  craft  had  sail  and  were  chiefly  for  pleasure.  A  few 
with  big  side  wheel  paddles  were  operated  by  steam  and  some  even 
pushed  barges  upstream  or  downstream.  By  asking  questions,  they 
found  the  Lulu  Belle,  a  steamboat  which  carried  both  passengers  and 
cargo.  Colored  men  were  rolling  barrels  aboard  her. 

The  Captain  came  down  the  gangplank  to  speak  to  them.  He  agreed 
to  take  them  to  Pittsburgh.  He  said  they  would  be  loading  until  dark 
and  hoped  to  get  through  by  then,  so  they  could  cast  off  as  soon  as  it 
was  light  the  next  day. 

"Will  we  get  to  Pittsburgh  in  one  day?"  asked  Mr.  Langdon. 

"Normally,  going  downstream,  yes,"  answered  the  Captain.  "You 
understand  that  we  make  many  stops.  We  must  deliver  goods  along 
the  way  as  well  as  pick  up  and  discharge  passengers.  It  all  depends 
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on  the  kind  and  amount  of  freight  we  carry.  Most  of  this/'  pointing  to 
the  barrels,  "is  consigned  to  Pittsburgh.  I  try  not  to  make  promises. 
If  night  falls  and  catches  us  en  route,  we  have  to  tie  up  and  wait  until 
we  can  see.  Rivers  are  treacherous  enough  in  daylight.  At  night,  I 
wouldn't  dare  risk  my  Lulu  Belle.  Be  here  at  seven  o'clock  sharp." 

The  Captain  went  back  up  the  gangplank  and  Mr.  Langdon,  Susan 
and  Jim  wandered  along  the  waterfront  watching  its  activities  with 
interest.  Jim  asked  many  questions.  After  his  trip  at  sea,  he  felt  he 
knew  about  ships.  But  this  was  very  different  from  the  sea. 

They  returned  to  the  Inn  in  time  for  supper  and  their  appointment 
with  Mr.  Balfour.  He  sold  a  Handy  to  Mr.  Langdon  and  one  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  Inn,  and  one  to  another  guest.  A  very  profitable  even- 
ing it  was.  As  he  bid  them  goodby,  he  embarrassed  Susan  by  saying, 
"And  now  you  can  start  that  family/' 

The  remark  was  entirely  too  personal  to  suit  Susan.  She  was  glad 
they  had  the  book,  but  she  wasn't  sure  that  she  liked  Mr.  Balfour  and 
his  uncouth  remarks. 

William  appreciated  her  modesty,  but  laughed  as  she  eagerly  looked 
through  the  book. 

"Ipecac,  quinine,  paregoric.  It  says  you  should  always  have  these 
medicines  on  your  shelf.  I  am  looking  to  see  what  it  says  you  should  do 
about  coughs  and  colds.  Here  it  is !" 

She  read,  "  fStay  indoors.'  We  can't  do  that.  'Avoid  undue  exposure.' 
We  haven't  done  that,  either.  But  here  is  something  we  have  done, 
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'Always  sleep  with  closed  windows/  For  cough  it  suggests  the  use  of 
honey.  I  wonder  if  Ann  Squires  had  one  of  these  books.  It  adds,  'A  little 
whiskey  or  rum  in  the  honey  makes  it  more  efficacious/  " 

William  laughed  again.  ffI  think  well  save  the  whiskey  for  a  real 
emergency.  Just  the  honey  is  sufficient  for  your  cough.  I'm  glad  you 
like  the  book/' 

"Oh,  I  do.  I  think  it  will  prove  very  useful/' 

When  Susan  said  this,  she  didn't  realize  how  soon  she  would  put 
the  book  to  the  test. 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE 

Though  day  had  broken  at  seven  o'clock  when  Susan  and  her 
party  arrived  to  go  aboard  the  Lulu  Belle,  it  was  still  dark  and  gloomy, 
and  lanterns  and  torches  were  lit,  making  it  an  eerie  picture.  She  had 
thought  they  were  busy  on  her  visit  the  day  before.  That  was  nothing 
compared  to  the  shouting  and  confusion  that  existed  this  morning. 

They  had  driven  over  from  the  Inn  in  a  carriage  with  all  of  their 
trunks,  boxes,  valises  and  satchels,  and  they  needed  help  to  carry 
their  things  aboard  the  boat.  They  could  see  many  men  working,  but 
Mr.  Langdon  could  not  persuade  any  of  them  to  quit  their  jobs  and 
help  him.  Finally  he  left  Susan  with  the  heavy  pieces  and  he  and  Jim 
carried  what  they  could  up  the  gangplank.  Soon  he  returned  with  a 
big  colored  man,  called  George,  who  was  acting  as  steward.  George 
knew  where  to  find  a  pushcart  and,  with  all  helping,  they  got  their 
goods  aboard  the  boat.  The  confusion  didn't  bother  George  at  all.  He 
assured  them  it  would  be  all  right  as  soon  as  they  cast  off. 

More  passengers  arrived  and  George  willingly  gave  them  a  hand. 
Miss  Simmons  was  among  the  last  to  arrive.  By  the  time  she  got  there, 
the  day  had  brightened  enough  so  that  lanterns  and  torches  were 
extinguished.  Smoke  was  pouring  from  the  stack  and  the  boilers  were 
hissing.  All  of  the  crates,  boxes  and  barrels  from  the  dock  had  been 
placed  on  the  boat  and  only  a  few  men  standing  at  the  stanchions 
remained  on  shore. 

The  Captain  came  out  of  the  wheelhouse  and  ordered  the  gangplank 
pulled  aboard.  The  big  paddlewheels  began  to  turn,  the  men  on  shore 
cast  off  the  ropes  holding  the  Lulu  Belle,  and  she  began  to  move  slowly 
away  from  the  dock,  heading  into  the  river,  downstream.  Though  there 
were  few  to  see  them  off,  the  passengers  waved  goodby  and  stood  at 
the  rail  watching  Brownsville  until  the  river  made  a  bend  and  the  town 
could  no  longer  be  seen. 

Susan  had  been  so  interested  in  their  departure  that  she  had  paid 
no  attention  to  the  boat  or  its  passengers.  Now  she  joined  Mr.  Langdon 
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in  a  tour  of  inspection.  Most  of  the  freight  was  stacked  on  the  flat  deck 
in  front  of  the  wheelhouse.  The  wheelhouse  itself  was  small,  but  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  Captain  and  his  helmsman  at  the  wheel. 
It  was  high  and  reached  by  a  ladder.  Under  the  wheelhouse  and  ex- 
tending amidship  was  a  lounge  with  built-in  seats  running  along  either 
side,  seating  as  many  as  twenty  passengers.  A  wood  stove  in  the  rear 
enabled  them  to  heat  water  for  tea  or  coffee,  or  prepare  any  food  that 
the  passengers  brought  along.  The  furnace  and  boilers  were  back  of 
the  lounge.  Wood  was  stacked  on  the  rear  deck  and  two  men  were 
responsible  for  keeping  the  steam  up,  and  the  big  paddlewheels  turning 
on  either  side  of  the  boat.  A  speaking  tube  ran  from  the  Captain  in  the 
wheelhouse  to  the  furnace  so  they  could  keep  in  touch  with  one  another 
and  the  Captain  could  order  more  or  less  speed. 

A  young  woman  with  a  large  baby  in  her  arms  was  heating  water 
at  the  stove  in  the  lounge.  She  introduced  herself  as  Mrs.  Davis.  Mr. 
Langdon  left  the  two  women  and  went  on  deck. 

"My  baby  didn't  eat  much  breakfast,  so  I  thought  I  would  fix  him 
some  gruel/'  she  told  Susan. 

"Can't  I  hold  him  for  you?"  asked  Susan. 

'Thank  you/'  Mrs.  Davis  said,  handing  the  baby  over  to  Susan 
while  she  got  the  meal  out  of  her  string  bag  and  went  ahead  with  her 
cooking.  She  explained,  "He  can  crawl  and  almost  walk,  but  I  don't 
like  to  let  him  loose  here.  He  could  whisk  over  the  side  while  my  back 
was  turned." 
"How  old  is  he?"  Susan  was  having  some  trouble  holding  the  child. 

"Put  him  down  on  the  floor  if  you'll  watch  him.  He  was  a  year  old 
last  week,  and  his  name  is  Tommy.  We  went  to  my  mother's  in  Browns- 
ville for  his  birthday.  We  usually  go  for  Thanksgiving,  but  the  weather 
gets  bad  about  then." 

Susan  noticed  that  the  baby  was  picking  up  tiny  things  from  the 
floor  and  putting  them  into  his  mouth.  She  said  to  Mrs.  Davis,  "Don't 
you  think  I  should  hold  him?  The  floor  is  not  very  clean." 

"Oh,  it  won't  hurt  him.  Probably  as  clean  as  our  cabin  floor.  You 
know  children  have  to  eat  a  peck  of  dirt  before  they  die."  Mrs.  Davis 
stirred  the  gruel  nonchalantly  until  she  heard  Susan  cry  out. 
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"I  do  believe  he's  swallowed  something  he  shouldn't/' 

She  tried  to  pick  up  the  baby.  He  was  getting  very  red  in  the  face, 
and  waving  his  arms  and  legs.  Whatever  he  swallowed  would  not  go 
down,  and  he  was  suffering.  Mrs.  Davis  dropped  the  gruel  spoon  and 
rushed  to  the  baby. 

"Tommy!  Tommy!  What  is  it?  Spit  it  out!" 

But  Tommy  couldn't  spit  it  out.  He  was  getting  redder  and  redder 
in  the  face.  He  sputtered  and  coughed  and  made  a  great  commotion 
as  his  mother  picked  him  up. 

"He's  choking/'  said  Susan.  "Do  something!  Do  something!" 

"What  will  I  do?"  the  woman  cried  hysterically,  clutching  the  baby 
to  her. 

"I  don't  know,  either."  Susan  was  close  to  tears.  "We  need  a  doctor." 

"There's  no  doctor  here!  Oh,  my  poor  baby,  my  poor  baby!" 

"I  know!  The  Handy!  I  will  get  the  Handy." 

Susan  rushed  out  of  the  lounge  calling,  "William,  come  quickly, 
come  quickly!" 

In  a  very  few  minutes  she  was  back,  followed  by  Mr.  Langdon.  A 
number  of  other  passengers  excitedly  crowded  into  the  lounge.  William 
was  leafing  through  the  big  book  with  Susan  standing  anxiously  at  his 
side.  Mrs.  Davis  was  moaning,  "My  baby's  dying,  my  baby's  dying." 

Indeed,  the  baby  did  look  as  though  he  were  going  to  choke  to  death. 
His  red  face  had  turned  a  purplish  blue.  Suggestions  were  being  made 
by  the  different  passengers. 

"Give  him  some  gruel."  "Stand  back!  He  needs  more  air." 

In  the  meantime  William  was  reading,  "Measles,  mumps,  poisons. 
Here  it  is !  If  a  child  swallows  a  foreign  body,  feed  him  something  soft, 
as  gruel  or  mashed  potatoes!" 

"But  he  can't,"  cried  Susan. 

William  continued,  "If  the  object  is  stuck  in  his  throat,  take  him 
firmly  by  the  heels  and  shake  him.  That  will  sometimes  dislodge  the 
foreign  body." 

While  all  watched  breathlessly,  William  took  the  almost  inert  baby 
from  his  mother's  arms,  turned  him  upside  down.  Holding  him  by  his 
heels  he  gave  him  a  quick  shake.  A  metal  object  hit  the  floor  (it  was  a 
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metal  button,  they  discovered  later),  the  baby  gave  a  shriek,  the 
crowd  let  out  a  suppressed  sigh.  William  returned  the  baby  to  his 
mother. 

"You  have  saved  his  life/'  said  Mrs.  Davis.  Tears  were  streaming 
down  her  face.  Her  expressions  of  thanks  were  interrupted  by  someone 
shouting. 

"Something  is  burning!" 

"It's  the  gruel,"  said  Susan  as  she  dashed  to  the  stove.  "I  think 
you  can  save  enough  to  feed  him.  Maybe  that  will  comfort  him." 

Susan  helped  Mrs.  Davis  get  settled.  William  and  the  other  pas- 
sengers had  gone  back  on  deck.  She  went  out  shortly  and  sought  the 
company  of  Miss  Simmons. 

"It  was  fortunate  that  you  bought  that  book,  wasn't  it?"  said  Miss 
Simmons.  "I'm  sure  she  came  aboard  with  her  husband.  Why  didn't  he 
come  and  help?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Susan.  "It  was  all  so  sudden  and  frightening. 
I'm  glad  Mr.  Langdon  bought  the  book,  too.  Mr.  Balfour  said  it  would 
be  helpful  in  emergencies.  And  it  was.  I  don't  want  another  emergency 
again  very  soon.  I  feel  shaken." 

She  did  look  tired  as  she  sat  down  on  a  bench  and  leaned  back 
against  the  bulkhead.  Miss  Simmons  sat  down  beside  her. 

"This  is  smoother  than  our  coach  ride  yesterday,  and  cleaner,  too, 
isn't  it?"  Miss  Simmons  remarked. 

"My,  yes,  and  very  much  better  than  the  India  Frances,"  said  Susan. 
"That  was  the  ship  we  sailed  from  North  Carolina  to  New  York  and 
it  pitched  and  tossed  about.  This  glides  along  as  gracefully  as  a  swan. 
I  can  hardly  realize  we  are  moving."  She  paused,  then  said,  "I  was 
going  to  ask  you  about  textbooks  for  Jim.  Can  I  buy  books  in  Pitts- 
burgh?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I'm  sure  they  will  have  some  primary  books,  Spellers  and 
Readers,"  answered  Miss  Simmons. 

As  Susan  and  Miss  Simmons  talked,  the  boat  eased  into  dock.  Ropes 
were  caught  by  ready  hands  on  shore,  the  gangplank  was  pushed  out 
and  two  gentlemen  got  off.  This  was  the  village  of  California,  and 
since  there  was  no  freight  for  her,  the  stop  was  very  brief. 
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Mr.  Langdon  had  been  talking  to  the  other  passengers  and  they 
had  told  him  the  first  big  town  was  Montesseu.  Charleroi  on  the  west 
bank  was  hard  to  approach  at  this  time  of  the  year  because  of  a  big 
sandbar.  All  of  the  freight  for  Charleroi  was  discharged  at  Montesseu. 
They  should  get  there  in  about  an  hour.  If  it  didn't  take  too  long  to 
unload  there,  they  would  reach  Donora  before  noon  and  could  buy 
food  in  Donora.  Most  of  them  favored  going  ashore  at  Montesseu.  The 
general  store  was  close  by  and  they  would  have  more  time.  Mr.  Lang- 
don decided  that  was  what  they  would  do. 

Susan  told  Miss  Simmons  of  her  school  books  for  Jim. 

"Jim  knows  his  alphabet  and  some  words.  But  he  can't  read  his 
primer  very  well  yet/'  said  Susan. 

Miss  Simmons  approved  of  both  the  primer  and  the  speller  she  was 
using. 

"You  will  need  a  more  advanced  reader  when  he  has  mastered  his 
primer,  of  course/'  said  Miss  Simmons.  "I  favor  McGuffey's.  It  has 
good  sensible  stories  of  the  highest  moral  caliber.  Your  speller  can  be 
used  for  years." 

The  discussion  of  books  and  teaching  continued  until  Mr.  Langdon 
joined  them.  Susan  asked  him  if  she  could  open  her  trunk  so  that  she 
could  change  her  dress.  He  told  her  it  would  be  difficult  to  reach. 
When  they  reached  Pittsburgh,  he  would  see  that  the  trunks  were 
placed  in  a  more  accessible  spot.  Susan  had  to  be  content. 

They  reached  Montesseu.  Crates  and  barrels  from  the  boat  were 
carried  down  the  only  gangplank  to  the  dock.  Careful  not  to  get  in  the 
way  of  the  workmen,  Mr.  Langdon  and  Susan  went  ashore  and  walked 
the  short  distance  to  the  store.  Most  of  the  other  passengers  had  the 
same  idea,  and  the  poor  proprietor  was  dashing  about  trying  to  take 
care  of  this  sudden  rush  of  business. 

Susan  helped  herself  to  a  dill  pickle  from  the  barrel  near  the  door 
and  William  questioned  her,  "So  you  like  pickles?" 

"I  love  them,"  said  Susan.  "I  could  probably  eat  the  whole  barrel." 

"Is  that  so?"  William  seemed  very  serious,  and  stood  pulling  the 
end  of  his  moustache.  "Is  there  any  special  significance  to  that  yearn- 
ing?" 
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"What  do  you  mean,  William?  I  don't  understand/'  Susan  looked 
puzzled. 

"Well,  I  understand  that  some  ladies  take  to  knitting  little  garments 
to  warn  their  husbands.  Others  have  a  yen  for  eating  pickles.  I  won- 
dered .  .  .  "  His  voice  trailed  off  but  his  eyes  twinkled. 

"William!  How  can  you  say  such  a  thing!  Here  in  public,  too!"  Her 
voice  was  shocked  and  she  blushed  a  deep  red.  William  laughed  and 
she  knew  at  once  that  he  was  teasing  her.  But  she  stood  embarrassed 
until  he  said,  "We'll  buy  six  pickles  and  no  more,  young  lady!  We 
couldn't  carry  the  whole  barrel." 

And  then  she  looked  up  and  laughed  with  him.  How  could  she 
resist  such  a  man,  or  even  be  cross  with  him. 

Most  everyone  bought  summer  sausage  and  cheese.  Those  with  a 
sweet  tooth  took  a  string  or  two  of  rock  candy.  They  could  eat  it,  or 
use  it  to  sweeten  their  coffee.  Susan  had  plenty  of  coffee,  tea,  and 
hard  tack  in  her  string  bag  on  the  boat. 

Some  of  the  passengers  stopped  in  the  tavern  that  adjoined  the  store, 
but  the  Langdons  returned  to  the  Lulu  Belle  with  their  purchases. 

In  a  little  while  the  Captain  blew  his  whistle  and  the  stragglers  got 
on  board.  The  gangplank  was  pulled  up  and  the  Lulu  Belle  was  moving 
away  from  the  shore  when  there  was  a  woman's  scream.  It  was  Mrs. 
Davis.  Poor  woman,  she  was  in  more  trouble.  She  had  not  gone  ashore, 
but  her  husband  had.  Now  she  called  to  the  Captain,  "My  husband, 
my  husband !  You  are  leaving  my  husband.  Captain,  go  back,  please  go 
back!" 

"Where  is  your  husband?"  called  down  the  Captain. 

"He  went  ashore.  Please,  oh,  please,  do  not  carry  me  on  without 
him,"  pleaded  the  woman. 

One  of  the  men  spoke  up,  "He  was  in  the  saloon,  Ma'am." 

"Oh,  no,  he  wouldn't.  Oh  dear,  what  shall  I  do?"  Mrs.  Davis  was 
almost  crying. 

Another  of  the  men  called  to  the  Captain,  "Blow  your  whistle  again, 
Captain.  He  probably  couldn't  hear  very  good  in  that  saloon." 

So  the  Captain  blew  his  whistle  and  somewhat  reluctantly  gave  the 
order  to  return  to  the  dock.  As  the  gangplank  was  run  out,  a  man  came 
slowly  down  the  road. 
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'There  he  is!  There  he  is!"  called  Mrs.  Davis.  "Hurry,  Alfred, 
hurry!" 

As  he  got  nearer,  it  was  obvious  that  his  steps  were  uneven.  He  had 
been  too  long  in  the  tavern.  A  couple  of  the  men  went  ashore  and 
helped  him  as  he  staggered  up  the  gangplank. 

"Alfred,  Alfred,  how  could  you?"  wailed  Mrs.  Davis,  and  her  tears 
flowed  freely. 

With  a  broad  smile,  Mr.  Davis  answered,  "After  two  days  with 
your  Ma  and  Pa,  I  coulda  drunk  a  ocean." 

This  did  not  soothe  Mrs.  Davis.  Clutching  her  baby  who  had  started 
to  cry,  too,  she  turned  and  went  into  the  lounge.  Somewhat  sham- 
faced  by  the  disapproving  looks  from  the  crowd  on  deck,  Mr.  Davis 
followed  his  wife  saying,  "Now,  Nora!  Now,  Nora!" 

When  they  reached  Donora,  the  Davis  family  got  off.  Her  eyes  were 
still  red  and  his  walk  wobbly,  and  the  picture  made  Susan  very  sad. 
But  it  gave  her  a  greater  appreciation  of  her  own  husband  who  was  so 
strong  and  good.  How  proud  she  was  of  him  when  he  saved  that  baby's 
life.  She  had  tried  to  tell  him  of  her  feeling  on  their  brief  walk  ashore. 
He  treated  it  as  nothing.  He  had  probably  met  and  conquered  many 
greater  crises.  She  hoped  she  would  meet  her  own  in  as  brave  a  fashion. 

After  the  Lulu  Belle  left  Donora,  Susan  and  Miss  Simmons,  the 
only  ladies  on  board,  returned  to  the  lounge  and  made  a  big  pot  of 
coffee.  The  smell  of  the  coffee  boiling  brought  the  half  dozen  male 
passengers  into  the  lounge  to  eat  their  dinners.  The  coffee  was  most 
appreciated  by  all.  In  fact,  it  was  almost  essential.  How  could  they  have 
eaten  their  hard  tack  without  the  coffee  in  which  to  dunk  it?  They 
were  still  eating  when  the  boat  made  a  brief  stop  at  Monongahela. 

When  the  men  went  on  deck  to  smoke,  Susan  and  Miss  Simmons 
stretched  out  on  the  benches  on  either  side  of  the  lounge  and  took  a 
nap.  It  was  quite  a  good  sleep  and  neither  woke  when  they  stopped  at 
Clairton.  In  fact,  they  were  approaching  McKeesport  when  they  woke. 
Susan  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes  when  she  saw  how  wide  the  river 
was.  During  the  morning  in  many  places  the  river  was  so  narrow  that 
the  trees  almost  met  overhead.  That  was  why  only  small  boats  could 
go  up  as  far  as  Brownsville. 
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Miss  Simmons  explained  that  the  Youghiogheny  River  joined  the 
Monongahela  here  and  that  was  why  it  was  so  big.  This  was  nothing 
compared  to  the  Ohio.  In  Pittsburgh  they  would  tie  up  close  to  the 
Point  where  the  Monongahela  meets  the  Allegheny  and  forms  the 
Ohio. 

'There  is  a  Blockhouse  on  the  Point  where  Fort  Pitt  stood.  You 
must  go  and  see  it,"  said  Miss  Simmons.  "Will  you  stay  long  in  Pitts- 
burgh?" 

"Oh,  no,  we  will  go  on  as  soon  as  we  can  get  passage.  See,  they  are 
carrying  coal  aboard."  Susan  pointed  to  the  men  coming  aboard  with 
wheelbarrows  full  of  coal. 

"We  will  probably  use  it  in  our  furnace  now,  instead  of  wood.  There 
is  a  lot  of  coal  mining  around  Pittsburgh,"  Miss  Simmons  said. 

"Yes,  I  know.  In  the  East  we  call  Pittsburgh  the  'Coal  City'," 
answered  Susan. 

"I  wish  you  had  time  to  climb  up  Mt.  Washington.  From  there  you 
have  a  beautiful  view  of  the  city  and  the  triangle  formed  by  the  rivers. 
The  water  traffic  is  very  heavy.  The  waterfront  at  Pittsburgh  is  a  busy 
place.  Soon  we  will  begin  to  see  more  and  more  boats." 

The  whistle  blew  and  the  Lulu  Belle  started  on  her  last  lap.  George 
asked  the  gentlemen  to  point  out  their  baggage  so  that  he  could  carry 
it  ashore  before  the  freight.  Miss  Simmons  went  on  deck  to  identify 
hers.  William  came  down  and  got  Susan,  so  she  could  stand  at  the 
rail.  It  was  exciting  to  be  moving  along  this  broad  river  to  a  big  new 
city.  Points  of  interest  were  shown  to  those  seeing  it  all  for  the  first 
time. 

As  Miss  Simmons  had  predicted,  they  were  passing  many  more  boats 
going  up  and  down  the  river.  The  bank  on  the  left  was  rising  higher 
and  higher.  They  rounded  a  bend  and  there  on  their  right  was  the 
city,  a  smoky,  busy  place.  As  they  pulled  into  one  of  the  many  docks, 
Miss  Simmons  said  the  cliff  across  the  river  was  Mt.  Washington  and 
within  walking  distance  ahead  was  the  famous  Block  House  and  the 
Allegheny  River.  Susan  resolved  to  walk  down  and  see  it  while  Mr. 
Langdon  investigated  their  passage  down  the  Ohio.  She  would  take 
Jim  with  her. 

Hasty  goodbyes  were  said  during  the  turmoil  of  unloading. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

Dear  Mama : 

The  Captain  tells  me  that  we  can  send  mail  east  at  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia  where  we  are  due  this  evening,  so  I  will  try  to  tell  you  of  the 
great  Ohio  River. 

In  my  last  letter,  sent  from  Pittsburgh,  I  said  that  William  had  got- 
ten reservations  on  the  J.  J.  Crittenden.  It  is  a  magnificent  ship,  a  large 
lounge  with  pictures  on  the  walls  and  gilt  chairs.  The  boat  ties  up 
every  night  but  we  have  our  own  stateroom  and  can  sleep  right  on 
the  boat. 

Everything  is  bigger  and  better  than  the  Lulu  Belle — the  boat,  the 
river,  even  the  ports  where  we  stop.  Do  you  know  that  they  make 
china  away  out  here  in  Ohio?  We  picked  up  barrels  of  it  at  East 
Liverpool.  There  are  large  iron  and  steel  works  at  Steubenville.  I  must 
tell  you  of  a  German  boy  that  got  off  there  and  how  Jim  came  to  his 
rescue. 

This  boy,  Fritz  Baer,  had  come  all  the  way  from  Essen,  Germany. 
His  uncle  lives  in  Steubenville.  Fritz  didn't  realize  how  far  it  was 
from  New  York  to  Ohio.  His  money  ran  out  when  he  was  in  New 
York  and  he  had  to  dig  ditches  to  make  enough  to  come  on.  Professor 
Johnson  of  Marietta  University  (he  and  his  wife  sit  at  our  table)  spoke 
German  to  Fritz  but  Fritz  liked  to  practice  English.  We  had  some 
interesting  talks.  It  seems  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  poor  lad  to  get  ahead 
in  Europe.  They  look  on  our  country  as  a  land  of  hope  and  promise. 
He  had  been  disappointed  so  far,  but  he  expected  to  get  ahead  faster 
with  his  uncle's  assistance.  I  think  he  was  a  little  homesick  (I  know  I 
would  be)  for  when  he  saw  his  uncle  on  the  dock,  in  his  eagerness  to 
reach  him,  he  stepped  too  close  to  the  edge  of  the  gangplank  and  over 
he  went  into  the  water.  We  thought  he  must  have  struck  his  head  on 
the  way.  We  were  watching  to  see  the  reunion,  and  saw  him  go  down. 
It  was  so  sudden.  Jim  was  the  only  one  with  presence  of  mind.  He 
jumped  right  in  after  him  and  held  him  up  until  those  on  shore  could 
fish  them  out. 
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Fritz  was  all  right.  He  didn't  strike  his  head.  He  couldn't  swim. 
Imagine!  So  he  was  scared  to  death.  Of  course,  Jim  is  a  good  swimmer. 
The  real  danger  was  that  the  boys  could  have  been  crushed  between 
the  boat  and  the  dock.  It  all  turned  out  fine.  The  uncle  even  gave  Jim 
some  money.  Be  sure  and  tell  Aunt  Josie.  She  would  have  been  proud 
of  Jim. 

We  have  passed  many  coal  barges  on  their  way  down  the  river,  as 
well  as  lots  of  other  boats. 

The  river  is  very  pretty  dressed  up  in  Fall  colors.  I  have  been  getting 
dressed  up,  too,  every  evening  for  dinner.  I  have  worn  my  blue  challis 
with  the  Roman  silk  sash  and  my  hoops.  William  has  let  me  put  on 
my  red  slippers  again.  This  ship  doesn't  roll  like  the  India  Frances.  I 
am  saving  my  good  brown  dress  to  wear  in  Cincinnati  when  we  go  to 
call  on  the  Crawfords.  My  hair  has  not  been  washed  since  I  left  home. 
I  brush  it  fifty  strokes  every  day  and  it  looks  pretty  good.  I  will  be  glad 
to  get  settled  in  Kentucky,  wash  my  hair  and  get  my  clothes  in  order. 

I  have  not  heard  from  you  since  I  left  you.  It  seems  a  long  time. 
William  says  we  won't  get  any  mail  until  we  reach  Kentucky,  almost 
another  week. 

Give  my  love  to  all  the  family,  especially  to  little  Frances  and  to 
you,  my  dear  Mama. 

Your  loving  daughter, 
Susan 
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CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

Leaving  Wheeling  early  the  next  morning,  they  had  not  gone  far 
when  they  met  another  steamboat,  the  Robert  Fulton,  which  had  just 
pulled  away  from  shore  at  Bellaire.  It  seemed  to  be  about  the  same  size 
as  the  J.  J.  Crittenden.  When  it  came  alongside  and  their  Captain  blew 
his  whistle,  Captain  Smith  responded.  Then  the  Captain  of  the  Fulton 
called  to  see  what  was  up.  They  were  not  surprised  to  hear  Captain 
Smith  challenged  to  a  race.  He  seemed  reluctant  to  accept.  He  had 
ladies  and  children  aboard.  Encouragement  was  given  by  his  gentlemen 
passengers,  and  finally  he  agreed. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning.  The  air  was  crisp,  the  sun  made  the 
water  sparkle.  The  river  was  wider  here  and  well-suited  for  a  race.  At 
least  that  is  what  some  of  the  young  men  claimed.  It  was  very  exciting 
as  the  two  boats  began  to  get  up  more  steam. 

"Mrs.  Langdon,  you  had  better  go  into  the  lounge/'  said  her  hus- 
band. "Jim  will  go  with  you/' 

"But  I  want  to  see  the  race/'  Susan  begged, " And  I  am  sure  Jim  does, 
too." 

"It  is  dangerous.  I  understood  that  Captain  Smith  was  trustworthy 
and  knew  his  business.  I  didn't  think  he  would  be  persuaded  into 
racing."  Mr.  Langdon  was  genuinely  worried. 

Men  were  shouting  back  and  forth  between  the  boats,  mostly  un- 
complimentary remarks.  Some  were  offering  to  bet  on  the  outcome  of 
the  race.  In  the  meanwhile,  black  smoke  poured  from  the  stacks  as 
both  Captains  called  for  more  steam.  The  paddle  wheels  on  both  sides 
of  the  flattop  turned  around  faster  and  faster. 

Susan  and  Jim  did  not  go  into  the  lounge  and  the  excitement  was 
so  contagious  that  Mr.  Langdon  turned  his  attention  from  his  wife  and 
her  welfare  to  the  course  of  the  race.  For  a  long  time  the  two  boats 
stayed  side  by  side.  Then  gradually  the  Robert  Fulton  pulled  ahead 
of  their  boat.  The  men  began  to  shout,  "More  steam!"  "Give  her  more 
steam." 
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"No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Langdon.  'That  is  the  danger/'  Turning  to 
Susan,  'They  will  overload  and  burst  the  boilers.  I  don't  like  this  a 
bit." 

"But,  see,  the  Fulton  is  beating  us/'  wailed  Susan.  "And  she  isn't 
any  bigger  than  we  are." 

"Maybe  she  isn't  as  heavily  loaded." 

There  was  a  bend  in  the  river  ahead  and  the  Fulton  pulled  over  to 
take  advantage  of  the  turn.  However,  the  shortest  way  around  was 
not  the  safest  way.  The  channel  made  a  big  sweep  at  this  bend,  and 
Captain  Smith  knew  it.  His  passengers  were  very  quiet  and  showed 
distress  at  being  left  behind  when  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  loud 
noise  from  the  direction  of  the  Fulton.  She  had  stopped  suddenly. 

"Did  her  boilers  break?"  asked  Susan. 

"No,  I  think  she  must  have  run  into  something." 

Captain  Smith  slowed  down  his  boat  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  using 
his  megaphone  he  called  to  the  Fulton. 

"Are  you  all  right?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  We're  stuck  on  a  sandbar.  I  came  too  close," 
answered  the  Fulton. 

"I'll  come  over  and  try  to  pull  you  ofT,"  said  Captain  Smith. 

With  great  care,  Captain  Smith  eased  up  near  the  Fulton.  Ropes 
were  tossed  over  and  made  fast.  With  the  paddles  of  both  boats  work- 
ing hard,  and  after  many  attempts,  the  Fulton  was  pulled  free  from  the 
bar  and  back  into  the  channel. 

The  Captain  of  the  Fulton  expressed  his  thanks.  No  further  re- 
marks were  made  about  racing.  He  insisted  that  Captain  Smith  precede 
him  down  the  river. 

"He  was  mighty  lucky  it  was  just  a  sandbar  and  not  a  snag,  or  he 
would  have  punched  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  his  boat,"  said  Mr. 
Langdon. 

"Who  do  you  think  won  the  race?"  asked  Susan. 

"Well,  we  will  probably  get  to  Marietta  first." 

"Then  I  guess  we  won.  It  is  like  the  story  of  the  tortoise  and  the 
hare,  isn't  it?  Do  you  know  that  story,  Jim?" 

"No,  ma'am.  I  ain't  nevah  heer'd  it." 
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"Well,  the  jungle  people  heard  the  tortoise  claim  he  could  beat  the 
hare  in  a  race.  Now  everyone  knows  the  rabbit  can  go  very  fast,  so  it 
looked  pretty  silly.  But  when  the  tortoise  offered  to  put  up  all  his 
worldly  goods  to  prove  his  point,  his  friends  became  interested.  The 
race  was  arranged.  Most  of  the  animals  bet  on  the  hare.  A  very  few 
on  the  tortoise. 

"Mr.  Owl  started  the  race  off  with  a  'Hoot/  Then  he  flew  to  the 
end  to  see  the  finish.  It  wasn't  much  of  a  race.  The  tortoise  went 
plodding  along.  The  hare  went  hoppity-hop  and  was  soon  far  ahead. 
There  was  a  bend  in  the  road,  so  the  rabbit  decided  to  cut  across  the 
field.  The  tortoise  had  picked  this  particular  place  for  the  race  course. 
As  the  rabbit  took  the  short  cut,  he  didn't  run  into  a  sandbar,  but  he 
came  across  a  beautiful  field  of  carrots  which  was  just  as  disastrous,  for 
rabbits  dearly  love  carrots. 

"He  said  to  himself,  'Now  I  am  far  ahead,  why  shouldn't  I  stop  and 
have  a  nice  dinner  of  carrots?'  So  he  did.  He  ate  and  ate.  His  tummy 
got  real  full  and  he  began  to  get  sleepy.  Then  he  said  to  himself,  fJust 
a  little  nap.  That  old  turtle  is  mighty  slow.  I  can  easily  catch  up.'  So  he 
settled  down  for  a  little  nap. 

"But  it  turned  out  to  be  a  big  nap.  When  he  opened  his  eyes,  he 
decided  he  had  best  be  on  his  way.  He  snatched  another  carrot  to 
nibble  as  he  went  hoppity-hop  back  to  the  road.  There  he  looked  back 
— no  tortoise !  Then  he  looked  forward — away  down  the  road  plodded 
the  tortoise.  The  hare  put  on  his  finest  show  of  speed,  but  the  tortoise 
crossed  the  finish  line  before  the  hare  got  there.  The  tortoise  won. 

"Which  would  you  rather  be,  the  tortoise  or  the  hare?"  asked 
Susan. 

"Old  Bre'r  Rabbit  got  his  dinnah  an  he  sho'  have  fun  hoppity 
hop'en  along." 

"But  the  tortoise  got  there  first,"  insisted  Susan. 

"Yah,  but  I  don'  wan  to  be  no  slo'  poke  turtle.  I  lak  Bre'r  Rabbit," 
said  Jim. 

"But  the  moral  of  the  story,"  began  Susan  when  Mr.  Langdon  inter- 
rupted with  a  laugh. 

"You  made  the  rabbit  too  gay  and  debonair.  Leave  the  moralizing 
to  me  and  come  watch  Mr.  Sanford.  He  is  painting  the  shoreline/' 
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Mr.  Langdon  took  Susan  to  the  stern  of  the  boat  where  Mr.  Sanford 
had  set  up  his  easel  and  was  earnestly  trying  to  put  on  canvas  the 
slowly  passing  shoreline.  Looking  to  rear,  not  too  far  away,  could  be 
seen  the  Robert  Fulton.  Mr.  Langdon  introduced  Mr.  Sanford  to  Susan. 

"Does  it  bother  you  to  have  us  watch  you?"  asked  Susan. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Sanford.  "My  picture  cannot  be  exact,  we  are  mov- 
ing too  rapidly.  But  I  am  getting  the  suggestion  of  a  shoreline.  I  will 
use  this  as  the  background  for  some  Indian  pictures  I  have  been  com- 
missioned to  paint." 

"What  kind  of  pictures." 

"The  museums  in  the  East  are  eager  for  Indian  exhibits.  The  Indian 
race  is  dwindling  so  fast,  soon  we  will  kill  them  all  off  and  our  de- 
scendants will  have  no  record  of  what  they  were  like.  What  is  left  of 
Blackhawk's  tribe  is  still  around  Keokuk,  Iowa.  They  have  a  pow-wow 
in  the  fall,  and  I  want  to  paint  some  of  them  in  their  ceremonial  dress. 
They  also  still  have  some  of  their  war  canoes.  If  I  can  persuade  them 
to  pose  in  the  canoes,  I  will  use  this  canvas  as  a  background." 

"Why  not  use  the  Mississippi?  They  will  be  on  the  Mississippi  at 
Keokuk." 

"Yes,  but  they  are  not  a  very  patient  bunch.  I  can  save  time  by  doing 
it  this  way." 

"It  is  a  lovely  shoreline,  isn't  it?  And  your  picture  is  pretty,"  re- 
marked Susan. 

"Yes,  the  shore  is  lovely  here.  I  understand  that  below  Gallipolis 
it  is  more  rolling,  but  I  must  take  advantage  of  the  good  weather." 
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They  watched  Mr.  Sanford  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  dinner.  At 
dinner  Captain  Smith  announced  that  they  would  dock  at  Marietta 
about  three  o'clock.  They  had  a  lot  of  cargo  to  unload,  so  the  boat 
would  lay  over  until  morning.  If  they  cared  to  go  sightseeing  in  the 
city,  there  would  be  ample  time. 

Prof.  Johnson  and  his  wife  sat  at  the  same  table  as  the  Langdons. 
He  was  a  professor  at  the  College  and  he  offered  to  show  them  the 
college,  an  invitation  they  accepted  with  pleasure.  While  they  were 
tying  up  at  the  wharf,  Susan  looked  for  the  Robert  Fulton.  Since  it 
was  nowhere  in  sight,  she  asked  one  of  the  mates  and  learned  that  the 
boat  had  made  a  stop  at  St.  Mary's,  West  Virginia,  while  they  were 
at  dinner. 

Since  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  just  had  a  satchel  and  a  wicker  valise, 
one  carriage  could  accommodate  both  couples.  They  dropped  Mrs. 
Johnson  at  her  home  and  drove  on  to  the  college.  Susan  thought 
Marietta  was  so  pretty. 

"It  reminds  me  of  our  town  of  Beaufort/'  she  said. 

"Well,  perhaps  that  is  natural/'  answered  the  professor.  "After  all, 
both  towns  were  settled  by  the  French.  Marietta  is  the  oldest  settlement 
in  Ohio,  dating  back  to  1788.  And  it  is  named  for  Marie  Antoinette, 
that  unfortunate  queen  who  lost  her  head  at  the  guillotine  just  four 
years  later.  You  can  let  us  out  here,  driver.  And  suppose  you  come 
back  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langdon  in  about  an  hour. 

They  descended  from  the  carriage  and  started  across  the  campus,  a 
quadrangle  surrounded  by  buildings.  Not  many  students  were  in 
sight.  Prof.  Johnson  explained  that  they  were  still  in  class. 

"Just  wait  until  the  bell  rings.  Then  you  will  see  them." 

A  young  couple,  very  much  engrossed  with  one  another,  was  walk- 
ing toward  them.  The  young  man  looked  up  as  they  were  passing,  and 
stopped  stockstill — a  surprised  look  on  his  face. 

"Prof.  Johnson!  I  thought  you  were  in  Pittsburgh,"  he  said. 

"I  was,"  said  Prof.  Johnson.  "I  have  just  returned,  Timothy.  It  is 
nice  to  see  you  here,  but  I  thought  .  .  ." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  young  man,  "Did  you  come  down  on  the 
Crittenden?"  The  Professor  nodded  his  head  in  assent.  "Then  I  must 
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run.  I  have  passage  on  the  Crittenden  to  Cincinnati/'  He  looked  so 
distressed,  and  so  did  the  young  lady  with  him. 

"You  need  not  hurry,  Timothy.  The  Crittenden  is  not  leaving  until 
morning/' 

"Really?  Good!  Wonderful !"  said  Timothy,  and  the  girl  beside 
him  beamed. 

"Let  me  introduce  my  friends.  They  are  passengers  from  the  Crit- 
tenden and  will  be  going  with  you  to  Cincinnati.  This  is  Timothy 
Seymour  Goodman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langdon.  He  is  a  minister,  too," 
said  Prof.  Johnson. 

"This  is  Julia  Shipton.  But  I  am  no  longer  a  preacher,  I  am  now  a 
banker/' 

"But  I  thought  you  studied  Theology.  Did  the  God  of  Mammon 
win  you  over?" 

"Not  entirely.  I  felt  I  was  not  good  enough  myself  to  preach  to 
others/' 

"We'll  let  Mr.  Langdon  reconvert  you  then.  Tell  me,  what  brings 
you  to  Marietta?" 

"Oh — business,"  answered  Timothy  as  he  glanced  at  Julia,  who 
blushed  and  lowered  her  eyes. 

"I  see,  pretty  business."  The  professor  laughed.  "We'll  leave  you  to 
your  'business'  and  wish  you  good  luck." 

They  parted.  The  Professor  led  the  way  to  the  academic  building 
where  classes  were  held.  The  bell  rang  just  as  they  entered  and  they 
were  almost  run  over  by  boys  and  girls  pouring  out  of  the  rooms  and 
out  of  the  building.  The  last  class  was  over  for  the  day.  Their  heads 
were  packed  full  of  knowledge  and  they  all  needed  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

The  hour  was  up  long  before  Prof.  Johnson  finished  his  "tour"  of 
the  college.  The  carriage  was  waiting.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langdon  thanked 
him  and  reluctantly  took  their  leave,  returning  to  the  Crittenden  in 
time  for  supper. 

Susan  was  very  quiet  at  the  table  and  showed  little  interest  in  her 
food. 

Mr.  Langdon  teased  her.  "All  of  your  sparkle  got  off  the  boat  with 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Johnson." 

"Oh,  William,  forgive  me.  I  keep  remembering  Beaufort  and  school." 
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"Are  you  sorry  you  left  all  that  behind?  You  could  have  gone  on 
with  your  literature  courses." 

"Oh,  no!"  insisted  Susan. 

"Instead,  you  are  journeying  into  the  unknown  with  a  stuffy  old 
man." 

"William,  you  cannot  say  such  a  thing!"  Susan  was  close  to  tears. 

"Dearest,  I  was  only  teasing.  Even  if  you  wanted  to  turn  back,  I 
wouldn't  let  you.  You  are  mine." 

He  said  this  so  vehemently  that  it  brought  a  smile  to  Susan's  face. 
He  continued,  "I'm  not  surprised  when  you  sometimes  long  for  home 
and  your  family.  With  your  loving  heart,  Fd  be  surprised  if  you  didn't. 
I  want  you  to  love  them  but  I  want  you  to  love  me  more." 

"I  do,  dear  William,  and  I  will  show  you  by  following  you  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth." 

When  Susan  said  that,  she  meant  it.  In  her  life  she  was  going  to 
have  many  chances  to  prove  that  she  meant  it.  William  went  far  and 
wide,  and  Susan's  love  was  so  great  that  even  when  it  was  hard,  she 
always  followed  after  him. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 

Susan  woke  the  next  morning  to  a  rainy  day.  At  breakfast  she  saw 
Mr.  Sanford  and  he  asked  her  if  he  could  sit  with  her  while  Mr. 
Langdon  took  his  constitutional  walk  around  the  deck. 

"Aren't  you  glad  you  worked  yesterday?"  asked  Susan. 

"Indeed  I  am.  I  had  a  feeling  in  my  bones.  This  is  probably  the 
end  of  our  Indian  Summer/'  responded  Mr.  Sanford. 

"Indian  Summer?"  asked  Susan. 

"That  is  what  we  call  that  nice  warm  stretch  between  our  first 
frost  and  winter.  It  is  harvest  time  for  Indian  corn.  The  trees  have  put 
on  their  autumnal  colors.  I  think  it  is  our  most  beautiful  season.  And 
it  inspires  every  painter  to  pick  up  his  pallet  and  try  to  catch  the 
lovely  scene  so  he  can  enjoy  it  throughout  the  winter." 

"It  is  wonderful  to  be  able  to  paint,"  said  Susan. 

"Have  you  ever  tried?"  asked  Mr.  Sanford. 

"No,  I  think  my  talents  lie  in  another  direction.  Some  day  I  hope  to 
write.  I  keep  a  Journal  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  record  every  day's 
happenings.  True,  it  is  for  my  eyes  alone.  It  doesn't  give  others  pleasure 
as  your  paintings  do.  But  maybe  some  day  I  will  be  proficient  enough 
to  write  for  the  public." 

"I  am  sure  you  will.  All  creative  work  gives  personal  satisfaction. 
My  father  thought  painting  was  not  a  job  for  a  man.  I  get  such  pleasure 
from  it.  But  I  do  make  a  living,  so  he  shakes  his  head  and  no  longer 
objects.  It  takes  all  kinds  to  make  a  world.  At  least  I  live  an  honest, 
upright  life.  Some  men  do  not.  Take  Aaron  Burr,  for  instance.  Soon 
we  should  pass  the  island  where  the  Blennerhasset  Castle  stands,  what 
is  left  of  it." 

"You  mean  the  castle  where  Aaron  Burr  planned  his  Western  Em- 
pire?" asked  Susan. 

"Yes.  Burr  should  have  been  hanged  as  a  traitor  to  his  country.  It 
was  bad  enough  for  him  to  shoot  Alexander  Hamilton  and  get  off 
scot-free." 
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"I  always  thought  that  was  an  affair  of  honor/'  said  Susan  gently. 
She  knew  that  she  was  a  mere  woman  and  had  no  business  doubting 
this  gentleman's  word. 

"It  was  called  that,  yes.  Hamilton  had  blocked  Burr  when  he  and 
Jefferson  tied  for  the  Presidency,  so  Burr  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
vice-presidency.  Again  he  opposed  Burr  when  he  ran  for  Governor 
of  New  York.  Burr  was  furious  with  him.  He  trumped  up  an  excuse 
for  a  fight.  When  they  faced  each  other,  Hamilton,  always  a  gentleman, 
fired  his  shot  into  the  air.  Not  Burr,  he  shot  to  kill.  Yes,  I  think  he  was 
a  murderer  as  well  as  a  traitor." 

Mr.  Sanford  sounded  so  vindictive,  but  he  wasn't  being  fair.  Why 
didn't  William  come  back  and  help  her?  She  would  try  once  more. 

fCDid  they  ever  prove  he  was  against  the  country?"  asked  Susan. 

"Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  took  the  case.  Burr  left  the  country  in 
disgrace.  I  don't  know  what  happened  to  his  daughter." 

"I  know,"  said  Susan. 

"You  do?"  Mr.  Sanford  asked  in  a  surprised  tone.  Though  Susan 
knew  it  was  bold  to  speak  up,  she  said,  "Yes,  Theodosia  was  married 
to  one  of  our  governors.  But  she  disappeared.  When  her  father  re- 
turned to  America,  she  took  a  boat  from  North  Carolina  to  New  York 
to  meet  him — just  like  the  boat  we  were  on.  It  either  ran  into  a  storm 
or  was  captured  by  pirates.  No  one  ever  heard  from  them  again.  Isn't 
it  a  sad,  romantic  story?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  can't  agree.  I  think  it  was  small  loss.  Good 
riddance!" 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Langdon  returned  at  that  moment.  He  wondered 
at  Susan's  shocked  face  and  her  evident  eagerness  to  leave  Mr.  Sanford, 
questioning  Susan  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  hearing. 

"Did  Mr.  Sanford  offend  you?" 

"Oh,  no,  not  that !  But  if  I  had  stayed  another  minute,  I  would  have 
forgotten  that  I  was  a  lady." 

"Tell  me!  What  is  this  all  about?  Tell  me  right  now,"  demanded 
William. 

"It  is  not  what  you  think!  Really!  It  was  only  Aaron  Burr  we  were 
discussing.  I  know  Burr  was  not  an  angel,  but  Theodosia  was  all  right, 
wasn't  she?  Mr.  Sanford  was  mean,  just  mean!" 
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"Dear  me,  all  this  storm  over  history?  Rather  unsavory  history  at 
that.  You  do  look  mighty  pretty  when  you  are  mad.  Maybe  he  pro- 
voked you  on  purpose." 

"William,  how  can  you  say  such  things?" 

"Guess  I  am  just  relieved  I  don't  have  to  fight  him  in  a  duel.  From 
the  way  you  looked,  I  thought  my  darling's  honor  was  besmirched." 

"You  are  a  silly!"  laughed  Susan. 

"Well,  come  on  deck  and  let  this  silly  man  show  you  what  is  left 
of  the  Blennerhasset  Castle.  Timothy  Goodman  says  we  will  pass  it 
shortly." 

It  was  raining  very  hard.  They  stood  in  a  protected  spot  with  Mr. 
Goodman,  peering  through  the  rain. 

Sure  enough,  the  boat  soon  glided  past  a  large  island  and  Susan 
thought  she  could  distinguish  the  castle.  At  least  she  looked  in  the 
direction  Mr.  Goodman  pointed.  The  downpour  made  it  difficult  to 
see  anything,  but  her  ever  lively  imagination  filled  in  the  details. 

"It  is  just  a  shell  now.  People  have  carried  off  everything  they  could. 
The  chimneys  and  walls  were  so  solidly  built  that  so  far,  no  one  has 
tried  to  dismantle  them,"  explained  Mr.  Goodman. 

"You  must  go  back  into  the  lounge.  You  are  getting  wet,"  said  Mr. 
Langdon  to  his  wife. 

"Yes,  I  will.  I  think  this  is  a  good  day  to  do  lessons.  Will  you  send 
Jim  in  to  me?  I  will  get  his  books  from  our  stateroom." 

Susan  returned  to  the  lounge  with  the  books  and  began  their  les- 
sons. She  found  that  Jim  had  forgotten  so  much! 

"We  must  work  harder  at  these  lessons,  Jim,"  she  said. 

"Yassum,"  answered  the  boy. 

Susan  continued,  "There  has  been  so  much  to  see  every  day,  I  have 
neglected  you.  Mama  would  scold  us  for  such  idleness.  We  must  do 
better.  Well  work  this  afternoon  and  tomorrow.  I  expect  we'll  be  too 
busy  in  Cincinnati." 

"Whin  we  git  thar?"  asked  Jim. 

"Cincinnati?"  Jim  nodded.  "Tomorrow  night." 

"Ya  thunk  we  see  that  ther  boy,  Awthoor?" 

"Yes,  Jim,  we  must  call  on  them." 

"Kin  I  go,  too?" 
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"I  expect  Mr.  Langdon  will  take  you  along.  In  fact,  I  don't  believe 
it  would  be  safe  to  leave  you  behind/' 

fThin  I  cawn't  do  no  school,  Mistress  Susan.  I  gotta  finish  ma 
sojers  and  Injuns/' 

"Your  what?" 

"I'se  bin  makin'  sum  sojers  and  injuns  fo  Awthoor." 

"Where  are  they?"  asked  Susan. 

"Rolled  up  in  ma  pallet,"  said  Jim. 

"That's  why  you  took  the  bag  of  blocks.  Go  get  them  and  let  me 
see  them,"  requested  Susan. 

Soon  Jim  returned  carrying  the  string  bag,  and  from  it  he  took  a 
half  dozen  soldiers  and  as  many  Indians.  The  soldiers  had  a  suggestion 
of  muskets  over  their  shoulders  and  caps  with  visors  on  their  heads. 
They  were  in  a  standing  position.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians 
were  kneeling.  Feathers  stood  up  from  the  backs  of  their  heads. 

As  Susan  examined  the  little  figures,  Mr.  Sanford  came  into  the 
lounge  and  innocently  stopped  to  see  what  Susan  was  holding.  She 
tried  to  be  formal  and  merely  polite  to  him,  but  he  made  so  many 
complimentary  remarks  about  Jim's  workmanship  that  her  manner  soon 
warmed  to  him.  Jim  explained  that  he  was  going  to  make  bows  to  fit 
into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Susan  told  Mr.  Sanford  of  Arthur,  and 
that  these  were  to  be  a  present  for  him. 

"Would  you  like  for  me  to  paint  the  figures?"  offered  Mr.  Sanford. 

"That  would  be  wonderful!"  Susan  was  pleased  to  find  that  Mr. 
Sanford  was  nice,  after  all.  "You'd  like  that,  wouldn't  you,  Jim?" 
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"Yas  suh/3  agreed  Jim. 

Mr.  Sanford  brought  out  his  paints  and  began  to  work  consulting 
Jim  frequently  on  detail.  Jim  started  making  the  bows  for  his  Indians, 
using  bits  of  string  for  the  thongs.  With  the  touches  of  color,  the 
figures  grew  even  more  lifelike.  Susan  sat  watching  the  two  craftsmen 
at  work,  lessons  forgotten. 

Dinnertime  interrupted  the  work.  As  Mr.  Sanford  lined  the  little 
soldiers  up  to  dry,  other  passengers  stopped  to  admire  them.  One 
gentleman  asked  if  they  were  for  sale,  and  seemed  disappointed  when 
he  learned  they  were  not.  Mr.  Sanford  told  Jim  he  would  return  after 
dinner  and  work  on  the  Indians.  As  Jim  went  to  the  galley  for  his 
meal,  Susan  thanked  Mr.  Sanford. 

"I  enjoy  doing  it,33  Mr.  Sanford  assured  her.  "Your  boy  has  real 
talent.  Who  taught  him  to  carve?" 

"No  one/'  said  Susan.  ffHe  has  always  whittled.  Mama  said  he 
started  one  day  when  she  was  going  to  wash  blankets  and  she  asked 
him  to  shave  the  soap.  She  came  back  with  the  bedding  to  find — not 
a  pile  of  chips,  but  a  little  curly-haired  dog  made  of  the  cake  of  soap. 
Jim  was  so  pleased  with  his  results  that  she  could  not  scold  him.  Since 
then  he  has  spent  almost  every  free  moment  with  a  knife  in  his  hand." 

"He  has  an  observing  eye  and  clever  fingers;  two  qualities  most 
necessary  to  a  sculptor.  It  is  a  pity  he  can't  have  lessons." 

"Maybe  some  day  we  will  find  a  teacher  for  him  in  this  West 
Country.  All  sorts  of  people  go  west,  Mr.  Langdon  tells  me.  If  the 
opportunity  arises,  I  will  take  advantage  of  it.  I  know  he  is  never 
going  to  be  a  scholar.  Maybe  I  can  make  a  sculptor  of  him." 

Mr.  Langdon  came  down  searching  for  Susan,  and  was  surprised  to 
see  her  in  Mr.  Sanford's  company.  They  explained  their  project  to 
him.  When  he  carried  Susan  off  to  dinner,  he  slyly  poked  fun  at  her 
"about  face." 

"I  thought  you  said  he  was  mean,"  said  William. 

"Well,  he  was  about  history,"  answered  Susan.  "But  he  is  so  sympa- 
thetic about  art." 

"Then  perhaps  I  should  begin  getting  jealous  of  him?"  William 
questioned. 

"Of  Mr.  Sanford?  Oh,  William!  He's  an  old  man!" 
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That  really  made  William  laugh.  He  doubted  whether  Mr.  Sanford 
was  more  than  thirty-five.  Then  he  realized  that  was  almost  twice  as 
old  as  Susan.  He  probably  did  look  ffold"  to  her.  As  you  grew  older, 
your  ideas  of  what  was  old  kept  far  ahead.  At  twenty,  old  was  forty. 
When  you  reached  forty,  an  old  man  was  sixty,  and  he  supposed  if 
you  got  to  be  sixty,  ffold"  would  be  eighty.  He  himself  was  much  older 
in  years  than  Susan,  and  older  in  experience,  too.  Her  youth  and  en- 
thusiasm were  a  constant  joy  to  him.  Each  new  experience  she  greeted 
with  open  arms.  He  must  guard  her  carefully  to  see  that  she  didn't 
suffer  too  many  disappointments.  She  looked  forward  so  eagerly  to 
her  new  life.  There  would  be  pleasures,  but  there  would  be  hardship, 
too.  Not  that  he  wanted  her  to  stay  a  child.  But,  please  God,  let  her 
grow  with  the  years  into  as  sweet  an  older  woman  as  she  is  a  young  one. 

A  stop  at  Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia,  delayed  the  artists.  It  was 
still  raining  too  hard  for  Susan  to  venture  ashore,  though  it  had  slack- 
ened a  little.  Most  of  the  men  went  down  on  the  dock  to  "stretch 
their  legs."  Barrels  of  apples  which  had  been  shipped  down  the  Ka- 
nawha River  were  being  brought  aboard  the  Crittenden. 

Jim  joined  Susan  on  deck  and  she  explained  to  him  the  importance 
of  Point  Pleasant  in  history. 

'The  first  battle  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  fought  right  here. 
That  is  the  Kanawha  River.  It  joins  the  Ohio.  That  point  of  land  may 
be  as  valuable  as  the  triangle  at  Pittsburgh  some  day.  Just  see  all  of 
the  coal  barges." 

Certainly  there  were  many  barges;  some  tied  up  to  the  docks  and 
many  in  the  river.  Mr.  Sanford  decided  he  had  had  enough  of  the  wet 
weather  and  was  ready  to  go  back  to  his  painting  job.  As  they  returned 
to  the  lounge,  risking  another  discussion  on  history,  Susan  said,  ffI  was 
explaining  to  Jim  the  importance  of  Point  Pleasant,  its  history  and 
possible  future  importance." 

"Gallipolis  saw  some  fighting,  too.  That  is  on  the  Ohio  side,  just  a 
short  distance  away.  Mr.  Goodman  says  the  most  beautiful  stretches 
of  the  river  are  between  Gallipolis  and  Portsmouth.  And  it  would  pick 
this  day  to  rain!  Not  much  pleasure  out  there.  Let's  get  back  to  work, 
Jim." 
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Finally  the  boat  got  underway  again.  They  did  not  stop  at  Gallip- 
olis.  It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they  reached  Huntington, 
West  Virginia.  The  Captain  had  expected  to  tie  up  for  the  night  at 
Portsmouth,  but  they  were  so  delayed  by  the  inclement  weather  that 
dusk  was  falling  when  they  reached  Ironton.  Kentucky  lay  just  across 
the  river.  When  they  went  to  bed  that  night,  Susan  remarked  that 
they  were  nearing  their  destination. 

ffWe  will  reach  Cincinnati  tomorrow/'  said  Mr.  Langdon.  ffI  think 
the  boat  will  tie  up  there  over  Sunday.  So  with  good  weather  we  should 
reach  Louisville  by  Monday  evening.  We  will  get  off  on  this  side  of  the 
city  before  the  boat  goes  through  the  locks  at  Louisville.  That  will 
save  us  quite  a  little  time.  I  am  anxious  to  get  back  to  my  work,  too. 
Let  us  pray  for  better  weather,  and  thank  the  Lord  for  bringing  us 
safely  this  far  on  our  way." 

That  night  proved  pleasant  and  restful.  So  far  the  river  had  been 
kind  to  them.  The  boat  was  more  comfortable  and  safer  than  the 
stagecoach.  Their  boilers  hadn't  exploded  during  the  race,  though  Mr. 
Langdon  was  sure  they  would.  Nothing  more  serious  than  rainy 
weather  had  come  their  way.  Would  it  last?  Would  they  get  safely 
to  Louisville? 
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CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 

It  was  late  afternoon  before  the  Crittenden  reached  Cincinnati. 
Timothy  Goodman  had  asked  them  to  go  ashore  with  him.  Mr.  Lang- 
don  thanked  him,  but  refused  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  But 
he  was  pleased  to  accept  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Presbyterian 
Church  with  Goodman  the  next  morning. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  docked,  Mr.  Langdon  found  a  boy  to  carry  a 
note  to  Mr.  Crawford.  The  boy  returned  later  with  an  invitation  to 
dinner  the  following  day,  including  Jim.  With  a  busy  Sunday  in  pros- 
pect, Mr.  Langdon  and  Susan  were  content  to  take  a  short  walk  on  the 
docks  after  supper,  though  the  streets  were  very  muddy.  Susan  had 
washed  her  collar  and  cuffs  that  morning,  rinsing  them  in  a  little  sugar 
water  for  stiffening  and  pinning  them  flat  on  her  bunk.  They  were  dry 
by  evening,  and  before  she  went  to  bed  that  night  she  sewed  the  fresh 
collar  and  cuffs  onto  her  good  brown  dress  so  it  would  be  ready  for 
church. 

Timothy  Goodman  came  for  them  the  next  morning  in  the  family 
carriage.  His  father  was  with  him,  and  he  was  sorry  his  mother  couldn't 
come,  too.  She  was  indisposed  that  morning.  Susan  was  assisted  into 
the  back  seat,  with  Mr.  Goodman,  Sr.  William  got  in  beside  Timothy 
and  admired  the  horses — a  matched  pair  of  bays.  While  the  young 
men  discussed  horses  and  their  training,  Susan  spoke  enthusiastically  of 
their  trip  on  the  Ohio.  Mr.  Goodman,  Sr.,  told  her  of  his  own  experi- 
ence as  a  young  man  in  1820.  He  left  his  prospective  wife  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  came  west  to  make  his  fortune.  He  came  down  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Cincinnati  on  a  raft.  It  was  quite  different  from  the  lux- 
urious Crittenden. 

"Why  did  you  use  a  raft?"  asked  Susan. 

"I  couldn't  afford  anything  better.  A  canoe  would  have  been  faster 
and  easier  to  handle,  but  it  wouldn't  carry  as  much.  I  knew  that  farm 
tools  and  household  goods  were  hard  to  come  by  in  the  West  Country. 
So  I  figured  I'd  take  mine  along." 
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"Just  like  the  folks  in  the  wagon  train  we  met.  They  were  traveling 
in  Conestoga  wagons/'  said  Susan. 

"Wagons  are  so  slow.  Roads  are  poor,  horses  give  out.  Besides,  I  like 
the  river.  Of  course,  if  I'd  had  a  wife  or  children,  it  would  have  been 
different.  A  raft  would  have  been  too  risky.  I'd  have  had  to  come  west 
by  wagon.  But  as  a  lone  young  man,  it  was  the  river  for  me.  I  built  a 
big  raft,  big  enough  to  hold  all  my  stuff,  with  a  rudder  and  a  big  pole 
to  push  it  along  if  it  got  stuck  on  bars.  I  was  going  to  be  down  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  jig  time.  It  was  a  good  idea,  even  if  it  didn't  work."  Mr. 
Goodman  could  smile  now  at  the  memory,  looking  back  twenty-seven 
years. 

"What  happened?  Oh,  do  tell  me!  Mr.  Timothy,  make  the  horses 
go  slowly  so  I  can  hear  the  end  of  your  father's  story,"  begged  Susan. 
"Well,  for  one  thing,  the  raft  was  overloaded.  Mind  you,  the  raft  was 
fine,  but  with  all  those  heavy  things  she  rode  pretty  low.  The  first  day 
I  got  along  fine,  and  camped  at  night  on  a  little  island.  The  second  day 
was  all  right,  too.  Then  I  began  to  have  trouble.  I  ran  into  a  good  many 
snags,  and  in  getting  loose,  the  logs  on  my  raft  spread  apart  and  water 
got  in.  That  was  uncomfortable  but  not  too  serious  on  smooth  water. 
I  tried  to  be  careful  and  avoid  the  worst  rapids.  I  couldn't  avoid  them 
all.  The  big  boats  today  don't  even  notice  them.  Finally  I  came  to  one 
that  looked  mighty  big.  I  got  off,  walked  along  the  shore,  pulling  the 
raft.  Lucky  for  me!  For  sure  enough  the  raft  hit  a  snag,  upended, 
spilled  everything  into  the  water,  then  went  on  its  way.  I  pulled  the 
raft  ashore  and  tried  to  recover  some  of  my  things.  Most  of  the  stuff 
was  heavy  and  sunk  to  the  bottom.  The  rapids  were  deep  here,  and 
treacherous,  so  I  rescued  very  little.  There  was  one  thing — "  Here  he 
gave  a  big  laugh  and  hesitated  before  proceeding  with  the  story. 

"Yes?"  coaxed  Susan. 

"After  buying  my  supplies  in  Pittsburgh,  I  spent  the  rest  of  my  sav- 
ings on  a  barrel  of  whiskey.  That  barrel  floated.  I  found  it  away  down- 
stream, put  it  back  on  my  raft  and  believe  it  or  not,  that  whiskey  kept 
me  from  starvation  when  I  got  to  Cincinnati." 

"Whiskey?"  queried  Susan. 

"Don't  misunderstand  me,"  said  Mr.  Goodman.  "I  am  not  a  drinking 
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man.  But  good  whiskey  you  can  trade  for  almost  anything.  Better  than 
money  sometimes." 

Susan  was  to  remember  this  a  few  years  later,  and  when  it  was  neces- 
sary, she  followed  Mr.  Goodman's  example. 

"My  trip  down  the  Ohio  wasn't  much  like  yours,  was  it?"  Mr. 
Goodman  smiled  down  at  Susan.  She  was  pretty  as  well  as  a  good 
listener. 

"No,  but  your  sounds  very  exciting.  I'd  like  to  hear  more  about  it. 
Where  you  slept,  what  you  ate.  You  did  go  back  to  Hartford  for  your 
wife,  didn't  you?"  It  was  rather  obvious  that  he  had  made  his  fortune. 
Timothy  had  told  them  his  father  was  a  banker.  He  had  about  decided 
to  work  for  his  father  and  give  up  the  ministry. 

"Another  time,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Goodman.  "Timothy  did  drive 
slowly,  but  here  is  the  church." 

As  the  carriage  stopped,  Mr.  Goodman  helped  Susan  alight.  They 
waited  while  the  young  men  drove  the  horses  over  to  the  hitching 
rack  under  the  trees. 

It  was  a  fine  big  church  and  Susan  was  glad  she  had  worn  her  good 
brown  dress.  Perhaps  the  ladies  were  not  quite  as  stylish  as  the  New 
York  congregation,  but  they  all  wore  hoops  and  their  bonnets  were  of 
the  latest  fashion,  decorated  with  either  plumes  or  bows  of  velvet 
ribbon.  It  made  Susan  realize  that  Cincinnati  was  a  city,  not  a  back- 
woods western  town. 

When  they  returned  to  the  dock,  Mr.  Langdon  and  Susan  thanked 
the  Goodmans.  Susan  was  still  enchanted  with  Timothy's  father  and  his 
adventures.  The  older  man  showed  his  appreciation  of  her  by  bending 
low  over  her  hand  in  parting.  Maybe  he  had  been  a  poor  boy,  but  he 
was  grand  now,  with  courtly  manners. 

"I  hope  you  will  go  back  into  the  preaching  profession,"  said  William 
to  Timothy.  "I  am  sure  we  need  good  God-fearing  bankers,  too,  but 
you  would  make  a  good  minister." 

Susan  wished  Timothy  good  luck  in  his  romance  with  the  charming 
Miss  Shipton.  They  were  still  talking  when  a  carriage  arrived  to  take 
them  to  the  Crawfords.  With  the  driver  was  Arthur,  who  jumped  over 
the  wheel,  and  dashing  to  them,  gave  them  a  hearty  greeting.  Again, 
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goodbyes  were  said  to  the  Goodmans,  and  Mr.  Langdon  went  on  board 
the  Crittenden  to  get  Jim.  While  Arthur  helped  Susan  into  the  carriage 
— all  the  time  telling  her  of  his  own  trip  home,  and  how  he  had  im- 
proved in  his  carving.  He  was  still  discussing  his  carving  when  Jim  and 
Mr.  Langdon  appeared  and  amid  the  greetings,  they  climbed  into  the 
carriage,  the  boys  in  front  with  the  driver,  and  started  off. 

Mr.  Sanford  had  found  a  small  wooden  box  in  which  the  soldiers  and 
Indians  fitted  perfectly.  Jim  now  shyly  presented  the  box  to  Arthur. 
Arthur  let  out  a  great  shout,  which  almost  startled  the  horses.  His 
enthusiasm  and  praise  were  so  great  that  Jim  was  more  than  repaid  for 
his  time  and  effort. 

'They're  so  real/'  exclaimed  Arthur. 

"Mistah  Sanford  done  the  paintin',"  Jim  admitted. 

"But  you  did  the  carving,  and  it  is  splendid.  Ill  never  be  that  good, 
but  I  will  use  these  as  a  pattern/' 

fTse  gwine  to  make  a  hoahse  fer  yah.  Maybe  after  dinnah,"  promised 
Jim. 

"If  you  could  make  me  a  model  to  copy,  I'd  like  that/'  said  Arthur. 
CfWe  should  play  war,  too.  Say  how  long  are  you  going  to  be  here?" 

"I  want  to  visit  the  Lane  Seminary  this  afternoon  and  call  on  Dr. 
Beecher.  Will  that  be  all  right  with  you,  my  dear?  I'm  sure  Mr.  Craw- 
ford will  take  me  there,  and  you  can  visit  with  Mrs.  Crawford." 

"That  would  please  me,  William,  if  Mrs.  Crawford  is  not  busy," 
said  Susan. 

"Mama  is  never  busy,"  Arthur  assured  her. 

"I  doubt  if  you  are  right  about  that.  But  we'll  see,"  said  William. 
"I  expect  you  boys  will  have  most  of  the  afternoon  to  play. 

It  was  pleasant  to  meet  Mr.  Crawford  again,  and  Susan  immediately 
liked  Mrs.  Crawford.  Arthur's  sparkling  eyes  and  quick  enthusiasms 
could  be  seen  in  his  mother. 

"You  were  so  kind  to  my  poor  boy  on  the  train  and  the  coach,"  said 
Mrs.  Crawford.  Susan  assured  her  that  she  had  done  nothing,  but  Mrs. 
Crawford  continued,  "Such  dreadful  experiences,  through  fire  and 
snow.  I  shudder  to  think  of  it." 

"I  am   sure  the  stories  lost  nothing  in  their  telling,  particularly 
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Arthur's  version/'  said  Susan.  Mrs.  Crawford  laughed  and  admitted 
that  Arthur  had  a  lively  imagination. 

"But  Mr.  Crawford  backed  him  up  on  most  of  the  important  points. 
I  tell  you,  I  was  glad  to  see  them  get  back  home.  And  to  have  Arthur 
well  and  strong.  He  had  grown  so,  I  could  hardly  believe  he  was  the 
little  boy  I  sent  away/' 

While  Mrs.  Crawford  was  talking,  Susan  was  looking  at  the  beauti- 
ful furniture  in  her  parlor.  Now  she  voiced  her  admiration. 

"Though  we  have  good  cabinet  workers  here  in  Cincinnati,  most  of 
my  things  were  brought  down  the  river  by  Mr.  Crawford's  parents. 
You  must  meet  the  rest  of  my  children  before  we  go  in  to  dinner,"  said 
Mrs.  Crawford. 

Besides  Arthur,  the  Crawfords  had  a  girl  of  twelve  years,  a  boy,  six, 
and  another  girl  of  four.  Arthur  had  been  showing  them  Jim's  present 
and  the  boy  of  six  was  particularly  envious.  Though  the  rule  of  "chil- 
dren should  be  seen  and  not  heard"  was  customary  at  the  table,  it  was 
hard  to  keep  Arthur  subdued.  He  kept  recalling  incidents  of  their  trip 
together,  all  of  which  seemed  amusing  now,  even  though  serious  at  the 
time.  Susan  asked  him  how  the  piano  lessons  were  progressing. 

"There  is  a  large  German  settlement  here  and  they  have  brought  such 
fine  music  with  them.  I  thought  we  should  take  advantage  of  good 
teachers.  But  I  am  afraid  that  Arthur  is  more  interested  in  his  carving," 
said  Mrs.  Crawford. 

After  dinner,  Arthur  showed  Susan  his  best  effots  with  his  knife. 

"It  is  a  bear,"  said  Arthur.  Though  Susan  praised  it,  she  was  glad 
he  had  told  her  what  animal  it  represented.  She  was  sorry  she  had  been 
instrumental  in  shifting  his  interest  away  from  the  piano. 

It  turned  out  that  Mrs.  Crawford  was  happy  to  have  Susan  stay  and 
visit  with  her  while  Mr.  Crawford  took  her  husband  to  see  the  Lane 
Seminary.  After  a  while,  Susan  said, 

"You  must  forgive  me  for  talking  so  much  and  asking  so  many  ques- 
tions. I  feel  that  I  am  almost  back  with  my  mama.  You  are  not  old  like 
she  is.  But  you  have  a  family,  such  a  nice  family,  and  you  seem  so 
understanding." 

"That  is  really  a  compliment.  I'm  glad  you  feel  that  way.  I  have 
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enjoyed  hearing  about  your  family  and  Beaufort.  I  have  never  seen  the 
ocean.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  left  home?"  asked  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford. 

"Actually  only  three  weeks.  It  seems  forever/'  Susan  paused  as  she 
realized  how  long.  Then  she  said,  fTve  seen  so  many  new  things  and 
new  places.  Everything  has  been  wonderful.  But  this  is  the  first  home 
I  have  visited,  and  you  are  the  first  lady  I've  really  talked  to." 

"Surely,  there  were  some  ladies  traveling.  Didn't  you  meet  any?" 
Mrs.  Crawford  was  surprised. 

"On  the  India  Frances  there  was  a  Mrs.  Bell.  She  was  an  abolition- 
ist and  I  wouldn't  call  her  a  lady.  Miss  Simmons  I  met  on  the  coach  after 
your  family  left  us.  She  was  a  school  teacher.  I  don't  know  whether 
you'd  call  her  a  lady  or  not.  She  was  very  spinsterish,  not  motherly  at 
all."  Mrs.  Crawford  smiled  at  that  remark. 

Susan  went  on,  "Mrs.  Johnson  was  on  the  Crittenden.  Her  husband 
was  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Marietta  and  we  sat  at  the  same 
table.  Definitely  she  was  a  lady,  but  an  ailing  one.  She  stayed  most  of 
the  time  in  her  stateroom.  Occasionally  she  came  to  the  table,  but,  of 
course,  the  gentlemen  did  all  the  talking  there.  So  you  see,  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  be  with  you." 

"Do  you  have  friends  where  you  are  going?"  Mrs.  Crawford  asked. 

"No,  I  don't  know  a  soul.  Mr.  Langdon  assures  me  that  people  are 
nice  and  will  take  us  in  until  we  can  find  a  place  of  our  own.  It  does 
worry  me.  I  can  sew,  I  can  clean,  and  I  can  cook  pretty  well.  But  what 
if  they  don't  like  me?" 

"They  will  like  you,  my  dear.  Never  fear  of  that,"  Mrs.  Crawford 
tried  to  assure  her,  but  she  did  have  compassion  for  this  young  girl  so 
sweet  and  gentle,  yet  with  such  an  uncertain  future. 

"Then  I  have  the  problem  of  Jim.  I  have  run  into  many  people  since 
we  came  north  that  actively  oppose  slavery.  You  do  not  feel  that  way, 
do  you?" 

"We  do  not  have  any  slaves  ourselves,  there  is  plenty  of  white  labor 
available  here.  I  have  many  friends  that  do  own  slaves,  a  few  in  Cincin- 
nati and  many  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  I'm  not  either  for  or  against 
slavery.  Live  and  let  live,  I  say.  Who  am  I  to  criticize?  My  friends  are 
my  friends  whether  they  own  slaves  or  not." 
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Susan  was  going  to  appreciate  and  take  advantage  of  the  friendship 
of  this  woman  when  the  crucial  time  came.  Today  the  war  clouds  were 
mere  puffs  on  the  far  horizon. 

"Mrs.  Bell  said  slavery  was  wicked." 

"Yes,  many  people  right  here  in  Cincinnati  think  so,  too.  I've  heard 
that  blacks  were  smuggled  through  the  city,  a  regular  underground. 
But  that  doesn't  mean  it's  true.  You  can  hear  all  sorts  of  things." 

"What  is  an  underground?"  asked  Susan. 

"I'm  not  real  sure.  It  is  very  secret,  that  I  know.  People  always 
whisper  when  they  mention  it.  Some  won't  even  talk  about  it.  So,  let 
us  forget  it,  too.  Tell  me  about  the  fashions  in  New  York.  I'm  sure  you 
saw  some  lovely  clothes." 

So  the  conversation  was  turned  into  more  pleasant  channels,  things 
always  of  interest  to  ladies,  such  as  clothes  and  new  needlework  pat- 
terns. Mrs.  Crawford  showed  Susan  some  cross-stitched  sofa  cushions 
she  was  making.  The  afternoon  passed  almost  too  quickly. 

When  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  boat,  Susan  left  with  reluctance. 
She  had  enjoyed  Mr.  Crawford  and  Arthur  on  their  trip  together,  but 
it  was  Mrs.  Crawford  that  she  hated  to  leave.  On  even  so  short  an 
acquaintance,  she  recognized  her  as  a  true  friend. 

"It  seems  that  I  am  always  saying,  'Hello'  and  Tare  well."  It  is  like 
the  verse, 

'Ships  that  pass  in  the  night 

And  speak  each  other  in  passing 
Only  a  word  and  a  look 

Then  silence  again  and  a  darkness.'  " 

"We  must  write  to  each  other,"  promised  Mrs.  Crawford  as  they 
said  goodby.  Though  they  visited  each  other  only  occasionally,  through 
their  letters  they  developed  a  lifelong  friendship.  This  older  woman, 
halfway  between  Susan  and  her  mother  in  years,  could  look  both  ways 
and  often  could  advise  Susan  more  wisely  even  than  her  mother. 

William  was  not  sure  that  their  visit  was  so  pleasant  when  he  heard 
Susan  crying  after  they  had  gone  to  bed  that  night. 

"My  dear,  what  is  the  trouble?  You  seemed  very  happy  at  the 
Crawfords."  William  was  disturbed  over  his  sad  little  wife. 
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"I  was!  Truly  I  was!  Mrs.  Crawford  is  lovely!" 

"Then  why  all  the  tears?  Have  I  hurt  your  feelings?" 

"My  dearest,  no!  I  didn't  mean  to  cry.  I  am  ashamed.  I  guess  it  was 
just  hard  to  part  with  friends.  Almost  like  leaving  home  again." 

"You  will  make  new  friends.  I  know  some  fine  folks  in  Kentucky." 

"Will  they  like  me,  though?"  The  closer  they  got  to  Kentucky,  the 
more  she  worried  about  this. 

"I  think  they  will,"  said  William  with  a  smile.  "Of  course,  it  may  take 
a  little  convincing  on  my  part.  Maybe  Fd  better  buy  a  bull  whip  to  beat 
them  into  line.  Or  do  you  think  a  buggy  whip  will  do?" 

"Oh,  William,  I  think  you  should  get  a  whip  all  right.  But  you  should 
use  it  on  me !  I  know  your  friends  won't  like  me  if  they  see  me  being 
such  a  baby.  I  don't  like  myself.  I  promise  I  won't  every  cry  again!" 

"Not  ever  again?"  asked  William. 

"Well — I'll  try  not  to.  After  all,  why  should  I  worry?  What  more  do 
I  need?  I  have  the  most  wonderful  man  in  the  world." 

"And  I  have  a  sweet,  brave  little  wife,"  concluded  William. 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 

After  a  bite  of  supper  aboard  the  Crittenden  (so  fine  had  been  their 
dinner  with  the  Crawfords  that  neither  of  them  were  very  hungry) ,  Mr. 
Langdon  and  Susan  took  a  short  stroll  on  the  wharf.  Jim  went  with 
them  and  it  was  he  who  spied  a  small  dirty  little  dog  that  came  slinking 
around  a  pile  of  timber  on  the  dock.  At  first  the  dog  was  shy,  but  Jim 
was  patient  and  finally  the  dog  permitted  him  to  pat  her. 

"She's  hongree,"  said  Jim.  fTse  gwine  to  git  her  some  vittals." 

Jim  coaxed  the  little  dog  up  the  gangplank  and  they  disappeared  in 
the  direction  of  the  galley.  Susan  was  pretty  sure  Jim  could  secure  food 
for  the  dog  without  her  assistance.  By  helping  the  cook  with  the  dishes, 
Jim  had  won  the  cook's  affection.  But  Susan  was  surprised  to  see  Jim 
return  a  little  later  carrying  the  dog  and  a  bucket  with  a  rope  tied  to  its 
bail  and  a  towel. 

"Sam  said  dis  dog  done  need  a  baff,"  and  so  saying,  Jim  tossed  the 
bucket  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  pulling  it  up,  began  to  scrub  the 
animal.  The  dog  did  not  like  the  proceedings  at  all,  but  endured  it  as  she 
had  no  doubt  endured  many  another  hardship  in  her  brief  life.  Mr. 
Langdon  and  Susan  watched  from  a  safe  distance. 

"I  suppose  you  are  going  to  want  to  take  the  creature  along  with 
you/'  said  Mr.  Langdon. 

fTd  shore  like  to,"  answered  Jim. 
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"Poor  little  thing,  she  doesn't  seem  to  have  a  home.  I  feel  sorry  for 
her/'  added  Susan. 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  can  keep  her  until  we  find  a  suitable  home  for 
her.  Though  I  feel  we  should  find  a  home  for  ourselves  before  we  go 
adopting  every  stray  animal  we  see/'  said  Mr.  Langdon. 

"Thanky  suh,"  Jim  beamed  with  pleasure.  He  had  begun  to  rub  the 
dog  with  the  towel  and  her  long  hair  turned  out  to  be  white  with  one 
large  black  spot  which  covered  her  left  eye. 

"See,  she  looks  better  already.  What  are  you  going  to  call  her,  Jim?" 
asked  Susan. 

"I  dunno.  Maybe  Spot?"  said  Jim. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Cindy?  For  Cincinnati?"  Susan  suggested. 

"Cindy?  Yas,  I  lak  dat  fine.  You  is  Cindy  begin'  right  now." 

Jim  gave  Cindy  a  final  rub  with  the  towel,  then  using  a  piece  of  rope, 
he  fashioned  a  collar  and  a  leash  for  the  dog.  When  he  let  the  dog  loose, 
she  sprang  away,  gave  a  few  vigorous  shakes  but  returned  to  Jim,  sat 
down,  cocking  her  head  on  one  side,  apparently  satisfied  with  her  new 
master. 

"She  is  cute,  isn't  she?"  Susan  leaned  down  and  gave  her  a  pat.  "And 
a  friendly  little  thing,  too." 

"Come,  Mrs.  Langdon,  it  is  bedtime.  We  have  just  one  more  day  on 
the  river.  Now,  Jim,  I  don't  want  you  to  let  that  dog  keep  you  up," 
said  Mr.  Langdon. 

"No,  suh,  she  tard,  I  spect,  she  rest  good  by  ma  side."  Jim  put  Cindy 
under  one  arm  and  picked  up  the  towel  and  bucket  to  return  them  to  the 
galley  as  Mr.  Langdon  and  Susan  went  to  their  stateroom. 

Susan  was  awakened  in  the  night  by  the  barking  of  a  dog.  Realizing 
that  it  must  be  Cindy,  and  that  she  would  disturb  everyone  on  the  boat, 
she  started  to  get  out  of  bed.  This  aroused  Mr.  Langdon. 

"It's  Cindy!"  whispered  Susan. 

The  barking  grew  even  louder. 

"Get  back  in  bed,"  ordered  Mr.  Langdon.  "Ill  handle  this.  I  knew 
we  shouldn't  let  Jim  keep  that  cur."  Mr.  Langdon  put  on  his  dressing 
gown,  but  before  he  opened  the  door,  he  heard  footsteps  running  on 
the  deck.  "It  sounds  like  others  have  been  disturbed,  too." 
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A  man's  voice  could  be  heard  shouting.  Mr.  Langdon  opened  the  door 
and  stepped  into  the  alleyway.  More  shouting  and  running  could  be 
heard.  A  nearby  stateroom  door  opened  and  a  man  said, f 'What's  up?" 

"It  is  just  a  dog/'  answered  Mr.  Langdon. 

"I  thought  I  heard  someone  call  Tire'/'  said  the  man.  "Yes,  listen!" 

Shouts  of  "Fire!  Fire!"  could  be  heard  plainly  now.  Mr.  Langdon, 
followed  by  the  stranger,  hurried  to  the  end  of  the  passage.  There  all 
was  confusion.  Men  in  pajamas,  men  in  pants  but  no  shirts,  men  who 
had  been  awakened  from  sound  sleep  to  the  call  of  duty  were  being 
organized  into  a  bucket  brigade  by  the  Captain  to  fight  the  fire  which 
seemed  to  be  aft  in  the  ship.  Jim  came  around  the  corner  carrying 
Cindy. 

"It  was  Cindy  what  woke  us  up,"  said  Jim. 

Another  passenger  was  hurrying  to  his  stateroom  but  stopped  a  mo- 
ment to  say,  "The  Captain  has  ordered  all  passengers  ashore.  They 
must  go  out  into  the  river  lest  the  fire  spread  to  the  docks." 

"Stay  right  here,  Jim,"  said  Mr.  Langdon  as  he  returned  to  report  the 
serious  situation  to  Susan. 

"You  must  dress  quickly."  Mr.  Langdon  told  her  briefly  that  the  fire 
might  destroy  the  boat.  He,  himself,  was  hurrying  into  his  clothes. 

"But  our  things!  Will  they  carry  them  ashore?"  asked  Susan. 

"My,  no!  Every  man  is  needed  to  fight  the  fire.  Jim  and  I  can  carry 
our  valise  and  satchel."  He  opened  the  door  and  called  Jim.  Jim  came 
into  the  room  but  he  didn't  want  to  put  down  the  dog.  Little  Cindy  was 
shivering  and  trembling  in  his  arms.  Mr.  Langdon  insisted  that  Jim 
must  carry  the  satchel  and  that  they  must  go  quickly  for  voices  could 
be  heard  calling,  "All  ashore!  All  ashore!" 

"But  Cindy  done  save  ma  life,"  insisted  Jim. 

"I  will  carry  her,"  said  Susan,  and  she  took  little  Cindy  into  her  arms 
saying,  "There,  there,  Cindy." 

The  little  party  hurried  out  and  down  the  gangplank  where  the  other 
passengers  huddled  in  a  group.  Some  men  on  the  shore  had  lighted 
torches  but  they  seemed  more  interested  in  getting  the  boat  away  from 
the  dock  than  in  giving  aid  to  those  on  deck.  The  gangplank  was  pulled 
ashore  and  long  poles  were  used  from  the  dock  and  from  a  nearby  boat 
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to  push  the  Crittenden  away  from  shore.  It  was  a  hard,  difficult  job 
and  took  many  hands.  They  counted  on  the  current  to  carry  her  far 
enough  to  keep  her  sparks  from  reaching  the  dock  and  the  huge  piles 
of  lumber  stacked  on  the  wharf. 

Nervous  excitement  affected  the  little  group  of  passengers  in  different 
ways;  some  were  shocked  into  silence  and  stood  as  though  in  a  stupor, 
others  jabbered  constantly,  explaining  the  cause  of  the  fire,  blaming 
this  one  and  that  one,  telling  how  it  should  be  handled.  Only  a  few 
acted  normally.  Mr.  Sanford  was  one  of  the  few,  and,  talking  quietly  to 
Susan,  tried  to  explain  what  had  happened  and  what  they  were  trying 
to  do. 

ffWhy  don't  they  use  their  engines?"  asked  Susan. 

"The  boilers  are  cold  and  it  would  take  too  long  to  get  up  steam/' 
explained  Mr.  Sanford. 

"It  looks  like  the  rear  deck  is  in  flames/'  said  Mr.  Langdon.  rfI  sup- 
pose the  whole  ship  will  go." 

"No,  that  is  a  pile  of  lumber  that  they  loaded  this  afternoon.  If  they 
can  get  it  under  control  or  shove  it  into  the  river,  they  might  save  the 
boat/'  said  Mr.  Sanford. 

"How  do  you  suppose  it  started?"  asked  Susan. 

"Oh,  a  careless  mate  or  even  spontaneous  combustion  (they  have 
lots  of  oily  rags  around  the  boilers) .  Apparently  it  had  been  smoldering 
some  time.  When  they  moved  the  top  logs,  the  under  ones  had  been 
burning  and  the  current  of  air  made  the  whole  thing  burst  into  flames. 
If  your  Cindy  hadn't  given  us  warning,  we  might  all  have  been  burned 
in  our  beds." 

There  were  new  shouts  from  the  boat  and  the  sound  of  someone 
chopping. 

ffOh,  I  wish  we  could  see!"  said  Susan. 

Ju<;t  then  a  great  sheet  of  flame  and  sparks  flew  into  the  air,  followed 
by  a  mighty  crash  and  then  a  series  of  hisses  from  the  river. 

"Good!"  said  Mr.  Sanford.  'They  have  been  able  to  shove  the  mass 
of  burning  timber  overboard.  Now  I  wonder  how  much  damage  has 
been  done  to  the  boat." 

They  did  not  have  too  long  to  wait  before  the  Captain  called  to  the 
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men  on  shore.  Rowboats  went  out  and  brought  the  heavy  ropes  from 
the  boat  ashore.  With  many  hands  help,  the  Crittenden  was  pulled 
back  to  the  dock.  It  was  a  sad  looking  sight.  The  rear  deck  was  charred, 
men  were  still  pouring  water  on  it.  All  of  the  railing,  which  had  been 
so  lovely  and  ornate  and  painted  white,  was  gone  completely,  chopped 
away  and  thrown  into  the  river.  The  men  were  black  with  soot  and 
smoke.  But  the  Captain  was  sure  it  was  safe  for  the  passengers  to  come 
back  aboard.  He  would  keep  extra  watches  through  the  rest  of  the 
night.  He  was  so  pleased  to  have  saved  his  boat,  and  he  gave  little  Cindy 
credit  for  arousing  them. 

fCA  fine  dog!  You  wouldn't  like  to  part  with  her,  I  suppose?  the 
Captain  said  to  Jim. 

ffNo,  suh/'  answered  Jim. 

"Well,  if  she  ever  has  pups,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  one  of  them/' 
said  the  Captain. 
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"Yas,  suh,"  promised  Jim. 

"Will  we  be  able  to  leave  in  the  morning?"  asked  Mr.  Langdon. 

"Yes,  I  hope  so/'  answered  the  Captain.  ffI  will  rope  off  the  rear  deck. 
We  lost  some  of  our  cargo,  but  I  think  our  boat  can  be  repaired  in 
Louisville." 

Susan  was  sure  she  couldn't  sleep  after  so  much  excitement.  But  it 
was  broad  daylight  and  the  boat  was  moving  down  the  river  before  she 
opened  her  eyes  the  next  morning. 

fCI  wanted  to  see  the  blue  hill  of  clay  outside  of  Cincinnati,"  wailed 
Susan. 

"Forget  the  hill.  I  just  hope  we  are  not  too  late  for  breakfast,"  said 
Mr.  Langdon. 

Breakfast  aboard  the  Crittenden  was  served  late  that  morning.  Others 
besides  the  Langdons  had  overslept.  All  day  long  people  talked  of  noth- 
ing but  the  fire.  There  were  many  opinions  as  to  how  it  started.  But  all 
agreed  they  were  lucky  the  boat  didn't  burn  up.  It  was  luck  and  Cindy. 
Yes,  Cindy  was  really  the  Queen  of  the  Day. 

For  Susan  it  was  a  strange  day — her  last  day  on  the  river.  The  bride 
had  been  three  weeks  on  her  journey  west.  Her  honeymoon  was  almost 
over.  Tonight  she  would  reach  her  destination.  Soon  she  would  be  a 
housewife.  Her  packing  took  only  an  hour  or  so.  She  spent  most  of  the 
time  during  the  last  day  standing  at  the  front  railing  looking,  not  at  the 
distant  shore,  but  at  her  own  past  and  future.  How  much  she  had 
learned!  Now  she  realized  how  fortunate  she  was  to  have  such  a  hus- 
band. How  wonderful  he  was!  Such  a  fine  man,  such  a  true  man  of 
God,  and  how  dearly,  how  very  dearly  she  loved  him. 

Now  she  made  a  mighty  resolution  (even  a  more  earnest  one  than 
she  had  made  at  the  altar) .  She  had  followed  him  halfway  across  the 
country  in  order  that  he  could  meet  his  challenge,  and  in  the  future, 
whatever  he  wished,  wherever  he  went,  she,  too,  would  go. 

With  this  resolve  in  her  heart,  Susan  followed  William  Langdon 
down  the  gangplank  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

THE  END 
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